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The telephone is a defense 
weapon—and an important one. 


A manufacturer of rockets, 
for example, needs data or de- 
livery on a specific part. He 
picks up his telephone, makes 
several Long Distance calls, and 
his problem is solved. 


An unidentified aircraft is 
detected in flight by a radar in- 
stallation. The information is 
relayed automatically and in- 
stantly over telephone cables to 
a defense center. 

It is then flashed over the net- 
work of special Bell System 
telephone lines which link the 
country’s entire system of con- 
tinental defense. 

The role of the Bell System 
does not stop there or with the 
thousands upon thousands of 
calls that are a part of the manu- 
facture of countless items of 
defense. 


Its Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories are engaged in many im- 
portant research and develop- 
ment projects for the govern- 
ment. These include the Nike 
Zeus anti-missile missile system 


GYL 


and the guidance system for the 
Titan intercontinental ballistic 
missile. 

Western Electric, the Bell 
System’s manufacturing and 
supply unit, is producing the 
guidance and control equip- 
ment which is the heart and 
brains of the mighty Nike Ajax 
and Nike Hercules missile 
systems. 


The Sandia Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Western Electric, 
continues to manage the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Sandia 
Laboratory which develops, de- 
signs and tests atomic weapons. 


Among many other Western 
Electric defense projects were 
the 3000-mile Distant Early 
Warning (DEW) Line in the 
Arctic and the “White Alice” 
communication system linking 
population centers and military 
installations in Alaska. Both 
were completed on schedule and 
turned over to the Air Force. 


Another project for the Air 
Force was the design, produc- 
tion and supervision of installa- 
tion of acommunications system 


for a guided missile test range 
extending out to sea. 


The backbone of this system 
is the special underseas cable 
that stretches 1370 nautical 
miles from Cape Canaveral in 
Florida to Puerto Rico. It pro- 
vides an instant, secret, weather- 
proof means of transmitting 
data on missiles in flight. 


Radar installations along the 
way spot the missile’s flight po- 
sition which is flashed continu- 
ously to the testing base by 
cable. So are signals from the 
missile itself. 


Recently the U. S. Air Force 
asked us to add the communica- 
tions phases of a ballistic missile 
early warning system to the 
other military projects handled 
by the Bell System. 


The Bell System is primarily 
engaged in providing telephone 
service. But it gives top priority 
and its utmost effort to the 
needs of Government whenever 
it is called upon for work for 
which it is specially fitted by 
size and experience. 


Particularly when it comes to 
protecting the country, it’s good 
to use the best scientific knowl- 
edge available in the communi- 
cations field. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 
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In Pursuit of the W ord “Professor” 


An Exploration of the Uses and Associations of the Title 


By Rosert L. Coarp 


Dictionary, has meanings ranging from “‘a fervent church member” 

to an “artificial fly with gray speckled wings, yellow body, brown 
hackle, gold ribbing and tag, and scarlet tail.”” Since a general dictionary 
has severe space limitations, it can give only a few of the meanings, and 
little more than a hint concerning the wildly fluctuating connotations, 
of “‘professor.” The more specialized dictionaries increase one’s apprecia- 
tion of the range of this surprising word. “Professor” has been applied 
to a “confirmed recidivist convict of the professional criminal class” 
(Eric Partridge, 4 Dictionary of the Underworld); to “anyone who talks 
in a high-falutin’ or pedantic way” (Wilfred Granville, Sea Slang of the 
Twentieth Century); and to “the Sperry Antiaircraft Director, a giant 
lightning calculator” (Lester V. Berrey and Melvin Van den Bark, The 
American Thesaurus of Slang). 

It is the purpose of this paper to explore uses and associations of the 
word “professor” that have been connected, however loosely or facetiously, 
with the employment of the word to designate a teacher of a certain 
rank in an American institution of higher learning. The word has been 
pursued chiefly in the American literature of the last one hundred years, 
although foreign uses of it and its employment in American magazines 
and newspapers have not been neglected. Special attention has been 
paid to pejorative uses of the word, since the general reader is perhaps 
least familiar with these. 

Often victimized by the rising cost of living and frequently intimidated 
by wayward administrators, the harassed professor of today evidently 


r word “professor,” according to Webster's New International 
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had predecessors who enjoyed a golden age, an era in which the professor 
was a formidable figure, respected and well paid. Hence the great prestige 
attached to the word through much of the nineteenth century. 

Writing in his brilliant novel Miss Ravenal’s Conversion from Secession 
to Loyalty (1867), John William De Forest left an impressive account of 
the prestige enjoyed by a professor at Yale, the fictional “Winslow Uni- 
versity” of the following quotation: 

From times now far beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitant, the 

capsheaf in the social pyramid has been allotted by common consent, 

without much opposition on the part of the other inhabitants, to the 
president and professors of Winslow University .... In early days 

this learned institution was chiefly theological and its magnates all 

clerical; and it was inevitable that men bearing the priestly dignity 

should hold high rank in a puritan community. Eighty or a hundred 
years ago, moreover, the professor with his salary of a thousand dollars 
yearly was a nabob of wealth... . 


Bliss Perry, pondering the question in Scribner's Magazine for 
October, 1897, also paid tribute to the glory that was once the professor’s: 


Two generations ago, the place held by the college professor in the 
community must have vastly tickled his vanity. Those rules in vogue 
in New England requiring students to doff their hats when four rods 
from a professor (only two rods for a tutor, alas!) were emblematic 
of the universal homage paid him in a college town. 


FROM these dizzy heights there could be only one path for the pro- 
fessor—a downward one. The inevitable reduction of the professor, and 
consequently of the associations clinging to the word itself, was accom- 
plished by two groups, which often cannot be clearly distinguished. 
First, there were those persons who by laughter brought down the 
refulgent creature from his commanding position; and second, there 
were those who wished to share in the professor’s glory by callously 
appropriating his title for their own callings. 

The professional humorists early succeeded in attaching a comic 
connotation to the word “professor,” an association which still lingers. 
In George Horatio Derby’s Phoenixiana (1856), John Phoenix—a pseu- 
donym employed by Derby—wrote a burlesque account of a railroad- 
surveying expedition. It is entitled “Official Report of Professor John 
Phoenix, A. M.” Another personage on the expedition was a “Prof. 
Heavysterne.” On page thirty-seven of Phoenixiana, the reader is 
confronted with the ‘“‘Phrenological Chart of the Head of M. John 
Phoenix, by Flatbroke B. Dodge, Professor of Phrenology, and inventor 
and proprietor of Dodge’s celebrated Hair Invigorator, Stimulator of 
the Conscience, and Arouser of the Mental Faculties.” Derby’s detailed 
description of Professor Flatbroke B. Dodge, the phrenologist, is in the 
same vein. 
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I found him a tall and thin Professor, in a suit of rusty, not to say 
seedy black, with a closely buttoned vest, and no perceptible shirt- 
collar or wristbands. His nose was red, his spectacles were blue, and he 
wore a brown wig, beneath which, as I subsequently ascertained, his 
bald head was laid off in lots, marked and numbered with Indian ink, 
after the manner of the diagram upon his advertisement. 


Josh Billings (Henry Shaw) was a little more gentle, but in Everybody's 
Friend (1874), he did compare a goat to a professor: “The male gote, 
when he iz pensiv, iz a venerable and philosophy looking old cuss, and 
wouldn’t make a bad proffessor ov arithmetik in sum ov our colleges.” 

Artemus Ward (Charles Farrar Browne), on the other hand, permitted 
violence to befall the professor when Ward’s fictional side show arrived 
on the campus of Oberlin College. From Ariemus Ward: His Book 
(1862), the reader learns that “Perfesser Finny” objected to the whipping 
of a kangaroo for howling, and suggested instead that moral suasion be 
employed on the beast. When the Perfesser attempted to exercise moral 
suasion, “the Kangaroo, with a terrific yell, grabd the Perfesser by the 
hand an cum very near chawin it orf. It was amoozin to see the Per- 
fesser jump up and scream with pane.” 

Nor did the professor fare well with another humorist of the period. 
The rogue Petroleum Vesuvius Nasby, the rabid Copperhead created by 
David Ross Locke, reveled in the glory of a professorship as well as a 
postmastership on the title page of Ekkoes from Kentucky (1868): He 
was “P. M. at Confedrit X Roads (Wich is in the State uv Kentucky), 
and Perfesser uv Biblikle Polity in the Southern Military and Classikle 
Institoot.” 

Smiles and sneers at the nineteenth-century professor came from such 
diverse figures as the philosopher Ralph Waldo Emerson and the dema- 
gogue General Benjamin F. Butler. In an entry in his Journal for 
February, 1866, Emerson worried about “Professor Granny” and gave 
expression to his fear that the Granny type of professor would choke off 
the wholesome enthusiasm of students. In Benjamin F. Butler’s auto- 
biographical Butler’s Book (1892), the slippery old rascal launched a 
sneer at the professors, indicative of many that were to come in the 
1930’s and 1940’s: “I have the very highest respect for the learned 
professors of colleges. But when they go out to talk on politics, they 
always remind me of a recluse old maid lecturing on how to bring up 
children.” 


MORE wearing on the word “professor” than the misgivings of individual 
writers was the amazing extension of the term to include people in various 
walks of life, including a good many of the fraudulent ones. Naturally, 
educational administrators and teachers of various ranks wished to 
participate in the glamor of the name “professor,” so that they either 
appropriated the title or were accorded it by those who wanted to please 
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them. The layman applied it to all college teachers, whether they had 
been granted it by the administration or not. Superintendents of schools 
a generation ago also basked in the as yet unobscured sunshine of the 
word, as witness Professor George Edwin Mott, the superintendent of 
schools in Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street. 

Since superintendents of schools were frequently high-school principals, 
the latter also took over the adornment. I see a mention of a high- 
school principal as “Prof. Ray Greene Huling, of the Cambridge English 
High School” in Henry D. Sheldon’s Student Life and Customs (1901). 
This use, though largely obsolete, has not entirely passed away. The 
Alabama Journal, published at Montgomery, on September 4, 1958, 
carried an athletic advertisement for the Booker T. Washington High 
School which contained a photograph bearing the caption “Prof. C. T. 
Smiley, Prin.” 

After a while, the term “professor’’ trickled down from the principal 
to teachers on any level in the system. My father, Lawrence B. Coard, 
when he reminisces about a high-school biology teacher in Quincy, Illinois, 
ca. 1910, invariably refers to him as “professor.” A friend, Ernest York, 
tells me that when he taught in a rural high school in Texas, just fifteen 
years ago, he was called professor. In Dawn, Theodore Dreiser writes 
about Professor Ludwig von Valkenburg, the principal of a parochial 
grade school. In his American Dialect Dictionary, Harold Wentworth notes 
that “perfesser” is sometimes employed for any schoolmaster. When 
there is no longer any distinction in a title, it tends, of course, to be aban- 
doned, a fate that has befallen “professor” in most of these senses. As 
late as 1946, however, Percy Marks and Adolphus J. Bryan, in The 
College Writer, give this stern warning: “Professor. Indicates the rank 
of college teachers beyond the rank of instructors. The word should not 
be used to refer to high-school and grammar-school teachers.” 

The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia (1899) indicates how the term 
“professor” left the college and schoolhouse and went a-journeying down 
the highways and byways. The fourth definition of “professor” in this 
work reads as follows: “In a loose use, any one who publicly teaches 
or exercises an art or occupation for pay, as a dancing-master, phre- 
nologist, balloonist, juggler, acrobat, boxer, etc.” 

The use of “professor” to designate a balloonist calls to mind Mark 
Twain’s Tom Sawyer Abroad (1894), in which a “professor,” an unap- 
preciated genius, goes berserk and sets out on a mad balloon voyage 
with Huck, Tom, and Jim aboard. Twain’s contemporary, George 
Washington Cable, in The Grandissimes (1880), smilingly set down another 
extension of the term. In the novel, fierce old Agricola Fusilier insists 
upon calling the apothecary ‘““Professor Frowenfeld,” much to the latter’s 
embarrassment. 

In The American Language, Supplement II, Henry L. Mencken, with 
evident glee, records the use of professor for ‘‘a house musician.” But 
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musicians other than those playing pianos in houses of prostitution have 
been called “professor.” The American Thesaurus of Slang notes the 
use of “professor” as a title for an orchestra leader. And readers of 
early middle age and above will remember Kay Kyser, the subject of a 
sketch in Current Biography 1947. The following quotation from Current 
Biography will serve to joggle one’s memory: “. . . as ‘Professor’ of 
the College of Musical Knowledge, his ‘classroom’ consists of some millions 
of listeners, his gross income upwards of $10,000 weekly.” 

Ludwig Bemelmans, in Hotel Splendide, has supplied another example 
of the stretching of the title “‘professor”: “Among the best and most 
talented of our performers was Professor Maurice Gorylescue, a magician 
who did some palmistry on the side.” And O. Henry, in the surprise 
ending of the short story “The Chair of Philanthromathematics,” revealed 
that Professor James Darnley McCorkle, the mathematician of “The 
World’s University; Peters & Tucker, Patrons and Proprietors,” was 
actually a faro dealer. 

The files of American Speech yield a goodly harvest of miscellaneous and 
grotesque uses of the word “professor.” In the December, 1955, issue 
of that periodical, William White lists “professor” as slang for an 4 
student on the Wayne University campus. In the same periodical 
(April, 1943), Franklin P. Huddle has observed its use among baseball 
players: “. . . four eyes (a man with spectacles or cheaters—also called 
professor) ....” In the February, 1934, issue, Mamie Meredith 
has gathered a rich collection of such data from old newspaper files. 
Among her finds were Prof. Turner, a horse-trainer, and a Prof. Franks, 
the manager of a roller-skating rink. 

Further evidence of the proliferation of the word “professor” is not 
difficult to obtain. Craigie and Hulbert’s 4 Dictionary of American 
English records a Professor of Book-Auctioneering as early as 1774. Nor 
are these jocular extensions of “professor” strictly Americanisms. The 
great Oxford English Dictionary contains a citation concerning a “Pro- 
fessor T. B. (the World’s Champion High Diver)”; and John Russell 
Bartlett, in his famous Dictionary of Americanisms, quotes from an 
English newspaper article celebrating the feats of a “Professor Carrodus,” 
a champion barber. 

In addition to the uses given, “professor” has always enjoyed some- 
thing of a vogue as a nickname, perhaps chiefly for persons who show a 
tendency to bookishness. For often elusive reasons, however, boys and 
grown men are nicknamed “Judge” or “Professor.” From my own 
boyhood, I can recall an example of both. Life magazine (November 
24, 1958), in describing the recently deceased politician James Curley, 
tells about one of his friends who bears the nickname “Professor”: 
“Bald, gaunt Mike Ward, long a power in local politics, observed and 
admired Curley for almost 40 years. Known as ‘The Professor,’ Ward 
last week analyzed the greatness and strength of his friend... .” 
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George E. Shankle’s American Nicknames (1937) lists several sports 
teams from teachers’ colleges known as “Professors” or “‘Profs,”’ as well 
as a popular baseball player, Monte Morton Weaver, enjoying the appella- 
tion “Prof” because “he taught mathematics before he became a pro- 
fessional baseball player... .” 

I know of but one example of “professor” as a nickname for a non- 
human living being. On the campus of the University of Illinois 
ca. 1950, an elderly widower, “Pop,” kept a rooming house for men. Boys 
lived on the upper floors and dogs in the basement. One of these dogs 
was named “Professor.” Since “Professor” frequently strayed, one often 
heard Pop’s vigorous voice ringing through the streets of the university 
town, shouting a hearty, “Here, Professor, here, Professor.” 


IN ROUNDING out a consideration of the title “professor,” one must 
account for two associations that have gathered around the word in the 
twentieth century. In the 1920’s the word “professor” was widely used 
to brand a teacher as an insipid and sterile conformist. By the 1930's, 
however, a remarkable change had occurred. Instead of associations of 
timid conformity, the word “professor,” thanks to the cartoonists, often 
brought to mind pictures of sinister creatures in black robes, industriously 
undermining the foundations of society. 

Van Wyck Brooks, in the opening pages of America’s Coming-of-Age 
(1915), launched the attack on professors as conformists when he denounced 
them as a stifling force operating on American literature: “. .. an 
habitual remoteness from the creative mood has made American pro- 
fessors quite peculiarly academic.” Henry L. Mencken also leaped to 
the attack, merrily wielding a bludgeon. A typical example of his 
stirring up of “academic animals” is this sentence from “On Being an 
American”: “Whenever I hear a professor of philosophy complain that 
his wife has eloped with some moving-picture actor or bootlegger who 
can at least feed and clothe her, my natural sympathy for the man is 
greatly corrupted by contempt for his lack of sense.’”’ Mencken’s dis- 
cussion of the word “‘professor” in his monumental study The American 
Language reflects this attitude. In Mencken’s 4 New Dictionary of 
Quotations, the entries under “Professor” are stinging. This quotation 
from Nikolai Lenin provides a good sample: ‘Whenever the cause of 
the people is entrusted to professors it is lost.” 

Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, and Eugene O’Neill likewise kept up 
a drumfire on the professorial target. In his autobiographical Dawn, 
Theodore Dreiser depicted his professors at Indiana University as a 
bloodless group. Perhaps the most cadaverous “was Arthur Peddoe 
Gates, Litt. D., Ph.D., an osseous, skeleton-like creature, who taught 
English Literature, Anglo-Saxon and the Study of Words.” The lot of 
“Donald Moranville Strunk, A. B. Ph.D., Professor of History, who had 
one of the homeliest women to wife I ever saw” was hardly a happy one. 
In the address given upon receiving the Nobel Prize, Sinclair Lewis could 
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not forego a shot at the same target: “Our American professors like 
their literature clear, cold, pure, and very dead.” 

To the assault of the Lost Generation upon professorial ivory towers, 
the playwright Eugene O’Neill, too, made his contribution. His charac- 
terization of Professor Leeds in Strange Interlude is forbidding: ‘Tem- 
peramentally timid, his defense is an assumption of his complacent, 
superior manner of the classroom toward the world at large. This 
defense is strengthened by a natural tendency toward a prim pro- 
vincialism where practical present-day considerations are concerned... .” 
Professor Leeds has a chamber in an ivory tower: ‘The atmosphere of 
the room is that of a cosy, cultured retreat, sedulously built as a 
sanctuary where, secure with the culture of the past at his back, a fugitive 
from reality can view the present safely from a distance... .” 

Prominent literary men were not the only ones to attack the professor 
as an uninspired conservative. In “Doctors of Dullness,” an article 
printed in the North American Review (July, 1929), H. W. Whicker gave 
professors as a group a severe belaboring, but he reserved his greatest 
disdain for ‘‘professors of English who cannot write, who are not interested 
in writing, and who have never had enough contact with life to know even 
the modern idioms and figures of their trade.” Under the brunt of the 
attacks of the 1920’s, it is understandable that a teacher like Allan Hoben 
would contess (in the article “Professor,” in the December, 1928, 
Atlantic Monthly) that he “had often winced under the jibe of 
‘professor’ 


EARLY in the 1930’s a striking change took place in the public’s attitude 
toward the professor as the result of his employment by the New Deal 
administration. The professor, Edgar J. Goodspeed wrote in the August, 
1935, Atlantic Monthly, “‘used to be such a mild, benevolent, impractical, 
respected old creature, like Jo’s husband in Little Women . . . but he is 
no longer respectable. He is suspect; he is a socialist, a communist, a 
share-the-wealther, or a brain-truster.” 

The battles between the professors, who were generally social scientists, 
and the businessmen and the conservative press began. The titles of 
articles and editorials published during the period pretty well tell the 
story. The conservative Saturday Evening Post, the staunch defender 
of the businessman and industrialist, published the following pieces, which 
were generally unfavorable to the professor: “Government by Professors,” 
“Rise of the Professoriat,” “Shouting the College Cry of Freedom,” and 
“The Professor Hollers for Help.” True, charges against the professors 
were answered in the smaller-circulation magazines, but the titles of some 
of the articles—“Those Long-Haired Professors” (New Republic, November 
29, 1943) and “Don’t Shoot the Professors! Why the Government Needs 
Them” (Harper's Magazine, May, 1934)—show that the admirers of 
professors were on the defensive. 

Popular cartoonists drew pictures of professors in exaggerated black 
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robes and mortarboards, giving them the appearance of ravenous vultures. 
No wonder that Burges Johnson, in his book significantly called Professor 
at Bay (1937), reported that his neighbor was suspicious of him: “He 
knows that a college professor who breaks loose from a campus and gets 
into the machinery of government is as bad as a monkey wrench, or 
worse, and he suspects that all professors are getting in a lot of dirty 
work, destroying democracy.” 

In spite of more recently accumulated connotations, older associations 
of the word “professor” still retain their life. The comic use of “‘pro- 
fessor,” of course, is still alive. A Professor Backward recently made 
his appearance as a guest on a popular television show. “Professor 
Wimple’s Crossword Zoo” appeared in the widely syndicated This Week 
Magazine in the fall of 1958. One drawing showed a dodo chasing the 
professor off the page. Yes, comedy still resides in the word. When 
Ross Lockridge, Jr., wished to create a humorous character and also to 
evoke the atmosphere of the nineteenth century in Raintree County, he 
invented the ‘‘Perfesser,” a bawdy-talking woman-chaser. 

Though the humorous associations remain, the extension of the word 
“professor” to cover other occupations no longer occurs. Possibly the 
college professor has declined so much in the esteem of the community 
that no group thinks his title is worth taking. Articles like Otto Heller’s 
“The Passing of the Professor” (Scientific Monthly, January, 1927) 
seem to confirm this view. 

But then again, the partial answer may be that since the advent of 
the Ph.D., many college professors are now addressed as “doctor,” 
causing whatever prestige is left in the profession to cling to that word 
instead. Because in smaller colleges and universities ‘professor’ is 
sometimes employed in print as a substitute title for teachers who do 
not have the Ph.D., the value of “‘professor” in many areas has declined. 
In any event, superintendents of schools and high-school principals 
are now often addressed as “doctor,” whether they have such a degree 
or not. A generation ago they would have been “professors.” I myself 
attribute the preference of ‘“‘doctor’’ to “‘professor’”’ today in large part to 
the great prestige currently enjoyed by the M. D., or Moneyed Doctor, 
who thus reflects back a small part of his glamor on the impoverished 
Doctors of Philosophy. 

The view of the 1920’s that saw in the professor a staid enemy of 
creativity continues to flourish today, and hence often supplies a drab 
coloration to “professor” in certain contexts. Richard C. Boys, sur- 
veying “The American College in Fiction” (College English, April, 1946), 
writes that “the professor as dry scholar is another familiar figure.” 
Though Boys’s findings about the portrait of the professor in fiction are 
not entirely unfavorable, they are generally pretty discouraging: ‘“Fre- 
quently, and here we have a modern note, the professors are more than 
simply fools; they are vicious... .” 
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The attitude that sees in “professor” connotations of dangerous 
radicalism exists today side by side with the earlier attitude that saw in 
“professor” only associations of petrified conservatism. An editorial like 
“Those Left-Wing Professors Did Plenty of Damage” (Saturday Evening 
Post, October 29, 1955) furnishes about all the evidence one needs to 
show the persistence of the idea that professors are subversive. The 
numerous loyalty oaths in the statute books afford additional 
corroboration. 


IN SUMMING up, one must conclude that any word bears a strong 
resemblance to an onion since it consists of many layers around a center. 
From its history it is clear that the word “professor” is no exception. 
The center of “professor”’ still yields respectable, often formal, uses when 
the word is employed in official faculty meetings, college catalogues, and 
job contracts. By contrast with the center, one layer of “professor” is 
redolent of the nineteenth century, bringing up pictures of men primly 
arrayed in stiff collars, austere men inflexibly opposed to change. An- 
other layer of “professor” causes laughter as one visualizes a procession 
of phrenologists, mesmerists, patent-medicine vendors, and kindred 
quacks. And yet another layer supplies pictures of rodent-like creatures 
gnawing at the vitals of democracy. 

No general dictionary can tell all of the laughter, fear, nostalgia, and 
respect that have clustered around the word “professor.” 
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Graduate Education in Russian 
Studies 


A Progress Report 


By C. E. Biack and Joun M. THompson 


HE concept of multidisciplinary area study is not as new or as 
revolutionary as it is sometimes assumed to be. Education in 
the classics, based on a venerable tradition, also involved multi- 
faceted study of a whole society. Students of the civilizations of Greece | 
and Rome were not only expected to have a grasp of the language and 
philology, literature and mythology, of these cultures, but were also 
required to be well versed in their history, institutions, economies, and 
social structure. An important difference, it is true, is that classical 
education was concerned with societies that no longer existed, while 
area studies as they have developed in the last few decades have examined 
recent or contemporary societies still in a dynamic process of development 
and change—often very rapid change. 

Although experimental programs in American Civilization and in the 
study of foreign cultures in their entirety date back to the 1920’s and 
1930’s, the Second World War provided the major impetus for the recent 
remarkable growth of area studies in the United States. Deficiencies in 
our knowledge of many areas of the world, and the lack of Americans 
who knew these areas well, were starkly revealed under the pressure of 
global conflict and of our growing international commitments. Following 
the war, government officials, scholars, university administrators, and 
foundation planners co-operated in efforts to remedy this situation, and 
a number of area-study programs were initiated. Because of the impor- 
tance of the Soviet Union and its emerging role in world affairs, pro- 
grams in the Russian area were among the first to be established. These 
programs have now been in existence for a little over a decade, and have 
compiled an excellent record of achievement. 

This paper is designed to review this record briefly and to suggest 
some of the important challenges confronting graduate education in 


This article is an abbreviated version of a formal report prepared for the Review 
of Russian Studies. The Review was supervised by the Joint Committee on Slavic 
Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Re- 
search Council, and was conducted during 1957-59 by a subcommittee presided 
over by C. E. Brack of Princeton University, with staff assistance provided by 
Joun M. Tuompson of the Social Science Research Council. The full report will 
be published in a volume entitled “The Study of Russia in American Education,” 
to be issued late in 1959 by the Indiana University Press. 
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Russian studies in the years ahead.!_ Both multidisciplinary area training 
as it is practiced in the graduate area programs and more traditional forms 
of graduate education in Russian studies are considered. Area training, 
in the technical sense, has been one of the most significant developments 
in Russian studies. Russian-area programs have trained most of the 
new generation of scholars in this field, scholars who have developed many 
fruitful ideas of substance and method. At the same time, customary 
graduate-school programs have throughout the past decade continued to 
carry a share of graduate education in Russian studies. 

A number of the issues connected with graduate study of Russia are 
now being carefully reconsidered by administrators and scholars in this 
field. Several of the graduate Russian-area programs are in the process 
of being re-evaluated. Since the war, a good deal of experience in these 
programs and in other patterns of graduate education in Russian studies 
has been accumulated, and resources for teaching and research on Russia 
have been greatly expanded. Opportunities for contact with the Soviet 
Union have increased rapidly in the last few years. Academic and public 
interest in the area has burgeoned, and the passage in 1958 of the National 
Defense Education Act may make available substantial new sources of 
support and encouragement for the development of Russian-area and 
Russian-language study. The time seems appropriate for some reflection 
concerning the direction of future graduate programs in Russian studies. 


PRIOR to the Second World War, the study of Russia received scant 
attention in America. As a result, the United States was inadequately 
equipped, in knowledge, in understanding, and in trained personnel, to 
deal with the problems raised by the emergence of the Soviet Union as a 
dominant power on the world scene. To help overcome these deficiencies, 
several graduate Russian-area programs were established early in the 
postwar years, and a remarkable expansion of Russian studies has sub- 
sequently taken place. 

The postwar programs in Russian studies shared the educational 
objectives of area studies in general: to broaden the horizons of American 
education through study of significant portions of the total human experi- 
ence that had been largely ignored in the past, to provide perspective on 
and deeper insights into Western culture through an examination of 
other cultures, and to develop new techniques for the integrated study of 
a whole society. At the same time, the chief tasks confronting Russian 
studies immediately after the war were immediate and practical ones: 
to provide verified knowledge concerning the Soviet Union and to train 
a number of Americans in this field for careers in the government, in 
journalism, and in academic life. 


'This article is based on visits to seventeen universities with graduate programs in Russian 
studies and on detailed questionnaires sent to most of these universities and to over six hundred 
students and alumni of the four largest graduate programs on Russia, conducted at the universities 
of California (Berkeley) and Washington, and at Columbia and Harvard. In addition, a number 
of leading scholars in the field, as well as government officials concerned with education in Russian 
studies, were consulted. 
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A measure of the considerable success with which those in the Russian 
field met this challenge in the postwar years is their record of achievement 
in graduate education and research. Between 1946 and 1957, over five 
hundred Americans received training to the Master’s level in Russian 
studies, including the Russian language. Over eighty students obtained 
Ph.D.’s in various disciplines with specialization on Russia, and as many 
more are now pursuing advanced work toward the doctorate. In addi- 
tion, the graduate programs in Russian studies educated a considerable 
number of government workers, about twenty-five foreign students and 
scholars, and a few postdoctoral scholars. 

The great majority of graduate students in Russian studies were 
educated in the East, chiefly at Columbia and Harvard; a much smaller 
number were trained in the West, primarily at California (Berkeley) and 
Washington; and a few students received their preparation at various 
institutions in the Midwest. The colleges in which graduate students 
entering Russian-area programs received their undergradute training 
show similar geographical distribution.? 

Of those students entering the graduate Russian-area programs, 59 
per cent completed them. Forty-five per cent of the students trained to 
the Master’s level majored, or received degrees, in the related fields of 
political science, law, and international relations. This figure dropped 
to 23 per cent at the Ph.D. level, however, probably because many of 
the Master’s candidates were oriented toward government service. 
Twenty-eight per cent of all Ph.D.’s were in history, 24 per cent in 
language and literature, and 17 per cent in economics. All other fields 
were represented by only 7 per cent of the doctoral candidates, a graphic 
illustration of the small number of scholars concerned with the Russian 
area in such disciplines as geography, sociology, psychology, anthropology, 
philosophy, and fine arts. 

During the last decade, Russian-area students have entered into 
teaching, government and academic research, and operational government 
work in almost equal numbers. Total academic placement (teaching and 
research) and total government placement (research and operations) 
were almost evenly divided (33 per cent and 39 per cent respectively). 
Ten per cent of the students entered careers in journalism, radio, business, 
law, and administration related to the Russian field. About 18 per cent 
accepted positions in a wide variety of occupations not connected with 
the Russian field, although well over half of these were not graduates of 
the programs. 

The remarkable progress which took place in Russian studies between 
1946 and 1958 was made possible largely through the effective co-operation 
of the universities and the foundations and through the dedication and 
skilled leadership of the senior scholars in Russian studies who initiated 
this program and worked unsparingly to bring it to fruition. Most of 
the costs were shared by the universities and the foundations: the 


*These and subsequent statistics are based on the larger area programs. 
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universities bore the larger part of instructional expense and contributed 
substantially to library resources, to fellowships, and, of course, to over- 
head and administration costs; the foundations helped establish and 
develop several specialized training and research centers, and financed 
research and publication projects, improvement of library resources, and 
national fellowship programs, in addition to a number of special projects 


in the field. 


TODAY there exists a new sense of national need, a heightened atmos- 
phere of urgency, concerning our knowledge and understanding of the 
Soviet orbit. For the first time, there is widespread and popular feeling 
that most educated Americans should know something about the Soviet 
system and communism generally. A decade ago there was also a sense 
of urgency, but at that time it derived from the pressing need for 
specialized personnel and information concerning Soviet society. Now 
the interest in Russia is greater; the concern, broader and more complex. 
This alteration in public and political attitudes, partially reflected in the 
National Defense Education Act, coincides with the beginning of a major 
expansion of American higher ‘education that is necessitated by the 
combined effect of a rapidly growing population and a sharp increase in 
the percentage of secondary-school graduates entering college. Taken 
together, these factors offer Russian studies great opportunities and 
impose major responsibilities for maintaining, and improving specialized 
education and research on Russia and for expanding the study of Russia 
in American education as a whole. 

In the light of these considerations, it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that, in many respects, more than Russia itself is involved in what 
has traditionally been known as Russian studies. The Russian language 
is rapidly becoming the second language of science; one-third of the 
world’s peoples now live under planned economies and totalitarian systems 
of government modeled on that of the U.S.S.R.; the Soviet Union pro- 
vides an example of an industrialized, bureaucratic society whereas other 
communist nations represent societies in various stages of transition and 
modernization. The educated citizen must now learn about a new 
world, and in this new world Russia plays an important role. 

Russian studies are therefore faced with the immense challenge of 
transferring their high level of achievement in specialized work to general 
education. The implications of this challenge for graduate education in 
Russian studies are considerable. If more colleges and secondary schools 
in the United States are to meet the need for a wider knowledge of the 
Russian language and a clearer comprehension of the type of economy, 
political system, and society of which the Soviet Union is today the 
leading representative, the graduate schools, in turn, must provide the 
teachers, researchers, and materials to support such a development. 

While the opportunities beckoning the Russian field in undergraduate 
and secondary education are of great importance, the original objectives 
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of graduate education in Russian studies must not be lost sight of. The 
need for well-trained government officials with competence in the 
Russian area continues at a rate only a little below that of a decade ago. 
The universities and the scholarly world as a whole still require highly 
skilled teachers and researchers in the area. Graduate education and 
research programs will continue to be the core of Russian studies; they 
remain the indispensable base on which an expansion of Russian studies 
in undergraduate and secondary education must rest. Their specialized 
functions must be maintained and re-enforced while new approaches in 
general education are being developed, tested, and applied. 

What resources are available to the Russian field for continuing to 
fulfill its original assignments and undertaking the new tasks facing it? 
In appraising the position of Russian studies in the United States today, 
one is forcibly struck by the amount of work that remains to be done 
to put them on an equal status with area studies of the major West 
European countries. The subject is so large, and our knowledge ten years 
ago was so limited, that it was impossible to complete more than a small 
part of the task in so short a time. Moreover, most of the postwar 
programs in Russian studies centered in a few disciplines: history, 
literature, economics, and political science. Encouraging beginnings 
were made in education, geography, linguistics, philosophy, and sociology, 
but these fields still remain largely unexplored. Few scholars were 
educated and little research was undertaken in fine arts, anthropology, 
archaeology, or the history and sociology of science. The separate 
papers dealing with American research on Russia since the Second World 
War prepared in connection with the Review of Russian Studies illustrate 
very strikingly the extent of the gap in knowledge which still exists 
between Russian and West European studies.* 

The relatively underdeveloped state of Russian studies is even more 
apparent in respect to library facilities and the availability of teachers. 
Probably no more than six or seven university libraries have adequate 
resources for advanced research in Russian studies.‘ Yet training in 
research is an indispensable part of all types of graduate education in 
this area. As a result of the upsurge of interest in Russian-language 
instruction which followed the launching of the Soviet satellites, there is 
already a critical shortage of teachers of the Russian language for our 
colleges and high schools, and immediate emergency measures are needed 
to overcome it. In other disciplines, many of those now teaching courses 
on Russia have been drafted from outside fields of interest and lack 
specialized preparation. While the demand for specialists in non- 
academic fields will probably remain at about the present level, a larger 
number of college teachers equipped to deal with the Russian aspects of 
their own disciplines will undoubtedly be required. 

8These papers are to be published by Indiana University Press in “American Research on Russia,” 
edited by H. H. Fisher. 

4A survey of library resources will soon be available: “Russian and East European Publications 


in Libraries of the United States,” by Melville J. Ruggles and Vaclav Mostecky, will be published in 
the Slavic and East European Series of Indiana University in 1959. 
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ON THE basis of current resources and a realistic estimate of the support 
available for the future development of the field, how can we best prepare 
the various types of personnel needed? There are two basic patterns of 
graduate education in Russian studies which can be utilized: (1) full- 
fledged programs providing a multidisciplinary introduction to the area 
at the Master’s level, followed by specialized work in a specific discipline 
for the doctorate; and (2) traditional graduate education in a single 
discipline with specialization on Russia. Most of the students should be 
educated, as they have been during the past decade, in the full-fledged area 
programs. This is the most complete type of education in Russian studies, 
providing multidisciplinary area training and encouraging integrated study 
of the area as a whole. At the same time, it should be recognized that 
the area programs will probably not be able to meet the entire range of 
personnel needs in the field during the next decade. In the first place, 
the number of fully developed programs is small. The very extensive 
resources in staff, courses, and library facilities necessary to support full 
area training are difficult and expensive to acquire and maintain; such 
resources now exist at only a few institutions and can be developed 
elsewhere only slowly. Secondly, the future needs of the colleges suggest 
the desirability of providing opportunities for those students and 
teachers who wish to acquire a general knowledge of the Russian area 
as it relates to their own disciplines, without developing highly specialized 
competence in it. Students may prefer a program of this type because 
of their intellectual interests or career objectives, or because of limitations 
of time and money. . 

It seems likely that, in addition to the students educated in the full- 
fledged area programs, a significant number of students will be prepared 
in traditional graduate-school programs with specialization in the Russian 
area of a single discipline. Moreover, special in-service programs, lasting 
from six to fifteen months, should be available to college teachers who 
wish to broaden their interests by acquiring general training in the Russian 
area. Such programs should be under the supervision of the Russian-area 
centers. At the same time, summer institutes or workshops and con- 
sulting services would be of assistance to secondary-school teachers and 
others interested in a briefer introduction to the field. In both the area 
programs and the graduate-school programs with less complete resources 
in Russian studies, projects of this kind should be undertaken in co- 
operation with schools of education and educational associations. The 
various programs of teacher education may require some extra-university 
financing, greater flexibility in training requirements, and a modest 
expansion or reallocation of administrative and faculty resources in 
Russian studies in the institutions offering them. The provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act will probably be of some assistance in 
establishing and maintaining special training projects of this kind (par- 
ticularly in language study), in strengthening existing programs, and in 
developing new ones, especially in the Midwest. However, the Act 
must not be allowed to encourage spreading the scarce resources of 
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scholars, teachers, and library materials too thin, or to lead to the 
depletion of present centers of strength. The development of one or 
two well-staffed and adequately supported programs would be far more 
desirable than the establishment of a number of “paper” programs with 
insufficient resources to offer adequate training. 

At the same time a number of institutions which now possess limited 
resources in Russian studies can fulfill an important function by providing 
well-developed graduate specialization on Russia in one or more individual 
disciplines, and thus can help meet the need for college teachers who 
have acquired a knowledge of the area which will be useful to them in 
their undergraduate teaching. By playing a dual role in the preparation 
of college teachers and the in-service education of secondary-school 
teachers through workshops and institutes, these graduate institutions 
can become significant centers of influence for the promotion of Russian 
studies in various regions of the country not now offering them. 


IN THE coming decade all forms of graduate education in Russian studies 
will benefit from the improved grounding in the Russian language and 
area that increasing numbers of undergraduates will bring to their grad- 
uate experience. As more colleges and secondary schools offer the Russian 
language, and as summer-school study of Russian is developed under the 
National Defense Education Act, it should become possible for the area 
programs and the graduate schools to require, as a prerequisite for ad- 


mission, one year’s training in the Russian language or, at the very least, 
a summer devoted to intensive study of it. Better command of spoken 
Russian will be necessary in the years ahead, as opportunities for contacts 
with the Soviet Union develop. 

All students in Russian studies should receive training equivalent to 
that received by graduate students in other fields. Proper grounding is 
essential at the Master’s level, and all Ph.D.’s in the Russian field should 
be in a specific discipline, not in the general area. Area study can never 
be a substitute for competence in a specific discipline; it is, rather, the 
adding of a new dimension to fundamental skills and the broadening of 
the student’s basic preparation and outlook. 

Those students prepared in traditional graduate-school programs 
should have, at the minimum, full command of the Russian language; 
a concentration in the Russian aspect of their specialization, including, 
at the doctoral level, a dissertation topic in the Russian field; and course 
work in the Russian aspects of other disciplines. 

Students trained in area programs should have a multidisciplinary 
introduction to the area, including course work in at least three, and 
preferably five, disciplines in the social sciences and the humanities. 
Advanced students in such programs should have, in addition to a Ph.D. 
in a specific discipline, some work in an interdisciplinary research seminar 
and some acquaintance, for comparative purposes, with another major 
non-Western area. Since such training will usually require at least an addi- 
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tional year and a half to two years of study beyond that normally re- 
quired for the Ph.D., special fellowship support will be necessary to 
encourage this kind of study. 

Area programs should provide all students with an adequate back- 
ground in the history and culture of modern Russia, in addition to spe- 
cialization on recent Soviet developments, and they should devote some 
attention to the non-Russian areas of the Soviet Union. All the area 
programs would benefit from greater co-ordination of effort and from 
exchange of students. Every attempt should be made to take full 
advantage of opportunities for travel, study, and research in the Soviet 
Unien, and to attract and train foreign students and scholars, especially 
from Asia, where Russian studies are little developed except in Japan. 

In addition, ways will have to be found to broaden the multidisciplinary 
area training of the student without unduly burdening him. Russian 
studies in the United States are still far from approaching the scope and 
comprehensiveness of our study of Western society. Disciplinary 
approaches to the study of Russia—geography, sociology, philosophy, 
fine arts, and so on—should supplement the traditional approaches of 
history, political science, economics, and literature. 


UP TO this point we have concentrated primarily on the problems and 
opportunities confronting graduate education on Russia in those uni- 
versities with Russian-area programs or with considerable resources in 
Russian studies. But, in fact, only a very few universities now have the 
resources to support a Russian-area program, and perhaps a dozen are 
able to offer specialization on Russia at the doctoral level in one or more 
individual disciplines. Over the next decade this figure is not likely to 
more than double. What, then, should be the role of other graduate 
schools in developing and expanding the study of Russia in American 
education? 

If one accepts the assumptions set forth in our earlier discussion of 
the growing importance of Russian studies, then it is clear that every 
graduate institution has an important contribution to make. The func- 
tions and responsibilities that the majority of graduate schools can under- 
take in this regard are more limited and less demanding than those of the 
few which possess specialized resources in Russian studies, but they are 
no less essential to the over-all objectives in the field. Their brief treat- 
ment in this paper is a measure, not of their significance, but of their 
complexity. 

In helping to raise the level of American knowledge and understanding 
of Russia and the Soviet orbit, the initial task of the graduate 
schools is to make available to all graduate students, whether in the social 
sciences and humanities or in the natural sciences and technical fields, 
adequate instruction in the Russian language as a practical research tool. 
In some universities and disciplines, Russian is already the equivalent 
of French or German for meeting graduate language requirements. 
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There will still be many students, however, who either will have had 
no opportunity to study Russian as undergraduates or who will not 
decide until late in their undergraduate years or upon reaching graduate 
school that they need or want to know Russian. To all such students, 
the graduate schools should make available, either through their own 
resources or by drawing upon the offerings of the undergraduate colleges 
in their universities, enough instruction in Russian to provide a working 
command of the language. This means, for the student who knows no 
Russian, at least a three-year sequence of study or its equivalent in 
intensive courses, and requires that the university have enough teachers 
and course offerings to support a Russian-language program of this 
magnitude. The utility of courses in scientific Russian is a matter of 
some debate among language teachers themselves, but almost all ob- 
servers agree on the value of intensive language instruction. 

A second important step for the graduate schools is to offer students 
in the social sciences and humanities comparative or special courses 
dealing with Russia. As more teachers are prepared in Russian studies, 
it should be possible to have such courses taught by instructors who have 
been educated in the Russian-area programs or who have specialized on 
Russia in their disciplines. Readings, however, should be primarily in 
English and West European languages, and a wide range of graduate 
students should be encouraged to take the courses. The university can 
do much in this way to broaden the preparation and outlook of graduate 
students undertaking traditional programs, which are now heavily 
oriented toward American and West European problems. 

In addition, some universities, though not in a position to conduct a 
graduate program on Russia at the doctoral level in any discipline, should 
be able to develop sufficient staff educated in Russian studies and enough 
special or comparative courses dealing with Russia to permit graduate 
students to offer the Russian segment of their discipline as a minor field 
for the Ph.D. general examinations. In this way students could be 
prepared to include their special knowledge of the Russian area in their 
undergraduate teaching. 

If every American graduate school made instruction in the Russian 
language available, and as many as possible offered some course work on 
Russia, it would soon have a significant effect on American graduate 
education as a whole. The result would be to raise the general level of 
American knowledge of the Soviet Union and the communist system and 
thus to extend the horizon of our study of the modern world. 
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Al Project in Campus-Community 
Co-operation 


The Development of a Campus-City Co-ordinating Council 
for Student Affairs 


By Hurrorp E. Stone 


HE front pages of the San Francisco Bay area newspapers on 
November 20, 1948, were dominated by such headlines as “‘Stu- 

dents Riot in City Streets,” “Student Vandalism Marks Eve of 
Big Game,” “Dozens of U.C. Students Jailed.” Numerous articles and 
editorials in these and succeeding issues presented a sorry picture of 
“student irresponsibility,” “laxity of university officials,” and “‘inefficiency 
of city police.” Needless to say, the telephones of the Berkeley chief of 
police and the University of California dean of students were kept busy 
with requests from newspaper reporters for “‘statements” and the demands 
of irate citizens for “‘action.” 

Unfortunately, many of the news accounts were true. Some five 
thousand students had celebrated their assurance of a Big Game victory 
the following day by dousing spectators with water bags and spray 
pumps along the route of their scheduled band and float parade, hurling 
empty beer cans at student leaders and entertainers during the huge 
rally following the parade, and serpentining through the streets and 
local hotels with destructive results. Diverted from mass activity by 
police action, they gathered in small groups, soon located by the 
appearance of widely scattered but numerous street fires at prominent 
intersections on all sides of the campus. In the early stages, the fires 
were small ones built with leaves and paper, but, fed by boards from 
neighbors’ fences and lumber from construction projects, they soon grew 
larger, melting sizable areas of the asphalt street topping. Fire sirens 
and police whistles turned the normally quiet and peaceful campus into 
a scene of frenzied activity and commotion. 

When all had quieted down, an investigation revealed that a number 
of students were in jail, others had been given police citations to appear 
in court, the interior of one hotel was devastated, numerous fences and 
lumber piles were missing, and city streets at many intersections had 
been so badly damaged as to require immediate repair. 

Entirely apart from the criticisms of the local press and the complaints 
of citizens, it was apparent to the chief of police and to the dean of stu- 
dents that unusual measures were necessary. They promptly called into 


Hurrorp E. Stone is dean of students, University of California at Berkeley. 
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conference a representative group of university officers, city officials, and 
student leaders. This group adopted a mutually satisfactory statement 
of the problems involved and of policies to govern solutions. In brief, 
these statements recognized the hazards to life and property involved, 
the obligation of the police for law enforcement, the responsibility of the 
University and its students for effective controls against disorderly 
conduct, including disciplinary action against individual and group 
offenders, and, most important of all, the common obligation of city 
officials, university officers, and the Associated Students of the Uni- 
versity of California (A.S.U.C.) to co-operate in developing and imple- 
menting detailed plans for preventing a recurrence of the disturbance and 
damage characterizing the 1948 Big Game Week. These statements of 
policy were signed on behalf of the city, the University, and the Associated 
Students, becoming, in effect, a contract agreement in which the three 
signatories obligated themselves for specific functions and responsibilities. 

A summary of the property damage caused by the outbreak revealed 
that a total of approximately five thousand dollars was involved, roughly 
half in citizens’ claims against the Associated Students for destruction of 
hotel furnishings and the burning of fence and construction materials, the 
other half representing damage to fire-fighting equipment and city pave- 
ment. It was agreed that the Associated Students would pay the per- 
sonal claims and the city cover its loss, thus disposing of the most urgent 
phase of the problem. To fully acquaint the three responsible parties 
with the situation, the chief of police presented a detailed history of the 
city’s experience with similar student rioting in former years. It became 
evident that we were dealing with a “tradition,” an established pattern 
of student behavior dating back many years, broken only during the 
Second World War. 

In the face of this record it was apparent that something more than 
alert aggressiveness on the part of the police and threats of disciplinary 
action by the University would be required to prevent disorder and to 
establish a new pattern of acceptable behavior. It was the consensus 
that student leadership would have to play a primary role both in planning 
for the future and in developing procedures for creating this pattern. 


EARLY in the fall of 1949, a conference was called in which four top 
city officials, four university officers, and eight key students participated. 
The chief of police reviewed the history of problems encountered during 
Big Game Week, emphasizing the critical situation of 1948. He pre- 
sented a statement of the problem, and of the policies and procedures 
which had been jointly developed and ratified after the previous crisis, 
and the latter were reaffirmed by all present. It was agreed that advance 
planning by a committee which would be called the Home-coming and 
Big Game Week Planning Group was necessary in anticipation of 1949 
and later years. Representation on this group would be ex officio, adults 
remaining on the committee to ensure continuity since the student 
officeholders would change from year to year. 
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The proposed schedule of events for the Big Game Week was pre- 
sented by the student chairman of the program. Such problems as fire 
hazards from fraternity-house decorations, efficient routing of the parade, 
effective censorship of parade floats and conduct thereon, disposal of 
float materials after the parade to remove the temptation to use them 
in street fires, and the adequacy of entertainment for students during 
the week were discussed, and policies were agreed upon. Most im- 
portant of all, the planning group directed its attention to methods of 
individual, group, and campus-wide communication in order to change 
general student attitudes toward this week’s activities from those of 
uncontrolled celebration and vandalism to concern for the good name of 
the University and its students, disapproval of lawless conduct, and 
support for organized and wholesome entertainment. To this end, the 
campus newspaper, the Dai/y Californian, prepared a series of articles and 
editorials to be published in the two or three weeks preceding the Big 
Game. The president of the Interfraternity Council agreed to enlist 
fraternity support by making a personal appeal to house presidents, 
setting forth the damage incurred and the danger arising from misconduct 
in previous years. The house presidents, in turn, placed the problem 
before the members of their groups. Simultaneously, similar meetings 
were held in the men’s residence halls and in the co-operative-associati 1 
living groups. The Student Judicial Committee and the dean of students 
issued statements for publication in the Daily Californian urging the 
importance of good citizenship and wholesome entertainment and warning 
the students that severe disciplinary action would be taken against 
offenders. Local newspapers prepared releases informing citizens of the 
schedule for the approaching week. While these preparations were being 
made on campus, the chief of police was busy developing operational 
plans for his force, to go into effect during Big Game Week and the 
preceding week. 

As a final project for developing and consolidating student sentiment 
for safe and sane conduct, the presidents of all fraternities, residence 
halls, co-operative houses, and men’s organizations were called into a 
group conference. There they met the chief of police, the fire chief, and 
the dean of students, each of whom spoke briefly, emphasizing that the 
problem was essentially a student problem, and that it could be solved 
only by active student assumption of responsibility and co-operation with 
the other agencies involved. Questions were asked by the student leaders 
and answered frankly; an understanding of the situation was developed. 
The students agreed to discuss the issues with the members of their 
respective houses and to develop in their groups similar understanding 
and motivation. As a result of this co-operative planning, the record 
of Big Game Week in 1949 was most rewarding. No damage was done 
to city or private property. A week of well-organized recreational events 
was successfully concluded with a minimum of police action or disci- 
plinary measures taken by the University. 

This form of planning group and program was continued with equally 
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rewarding results until the spring of 1956. At that time, as the result 
of a “panty raid,” consideration was given to the possibility of con- 
verting the Big Game Week Planning Group into a year-round Campus- 
City Co-ordinating Council for Student Affairs. Discussions were held 
in the spring and early fall of 1956 about the need for such a co-ordinating 
group, its composition, its functions, and appropriate procedures for 
implementing its decisions. Student viewpoints, as well as those of city 
and university officials, were presented. On November 14, bylaws were 
adopted, and the new Campus-City Co-ordinating Council for Student 
Affairs was officially organized, with the dean of students of the University 
as chairman and the chief of the Berkeley Police Department as secretary. 

The purposes of this Council were expressed as follows in the bylaws: 

The purpose of this Council is to provide a continuing representative 

agency through which the City, the University and the A.S.U.C. may 

cooperate and so coordinate their efforts in (a) preventing student 
disorder in the community and in (b) encouraging and facilitating 
student recreational affairs as one means of routing energies and tensions 
into wholesome and constructive channels. 
The composition of the membership was established on an ex-officio basis. 
It included four city officials, four university officers, and twelve student 
leaders from a wide range of campus groups and activities. 

The Co-ordinating Council was a natural outgrowth of the Big Game 
Week Planning Group. One of its first tasks was preparation for super- 
vising the Big Game Week of 1956, which was celebrated later in a series 
of wholesome recreational events for the students, unmarred by disorder 
or student involvement with police or other disciplinary agencies. In the 
spring and fall of 1957, a swimming program conducted by the University, 
and a wide variety of athletic, dramatic, musical, and social events 
sponsored by the Associated Students, made well-rounded recreational 
opportunities available to all students. By encouraging and facilitating 
such recreational affairs, the Co-ordinating Council fulfilled one of its 
purposes, that of “routing energies and tensions into wholesome and 
constructive channels.” 

An emergency situation which arose as the result of a local TV “Night- 
mare’’ series in the fall of 1957 gave the Council an opportunity to test 
its success in another of its major objectives, that of “ preventing student 
disorder in the community.” Following a TV “horror” show at a late 
hour, a spontaneous rally was held in the city streets, complete with 
bonfire, sheet robes, masks, wolf calls, and so on. Although the crowd 
was dispersed quickly without serious incident, the situation presented 
a problem since the program was one of a weekly series, and rumors were 
rife concerning plans for follow-up rallies of a more spectacular nature. 
The Co-ordinating Council was called into emergency session, and plans 
were made to prevent them. Through the co-operation and joint action 
of student leaders on the Council, the presidents of all living-house 
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groups, and university and city officers, further public demonstrations by 
students were averted. Shortly thereafter, plans were made and car- 
ried out for the 1957 Big Game Week, which took place without any 
unpleasant incident to mar its success. 


IT IS our belief, on the basis of the experiences related, that the Campus- 
City Co-ordinating Council for Student Affairs, functioning the year 
round, has an important role to play in the areas of student conduct, 
student welfare, public relations, and campus-city relationships. The 
advantages of this form of organization over a crash program of police 
and university punitive action we believe to be numerous. Among them 
are the following: 


1. Student leaders become better acquainted with city officials and, 
as the result of a better understanding of their responsibilities, 
learn to respect them increasingly. 

2. City and university officers come to know student leaders better 
and gain insight into the attitudes and needs of students. 

3. Communication among students, university officers, city officials, 
and the citizens of the community is greatly improved, with a result- 
ing increase in mutual understanding and in co-operation. 

4. Emphasis on the responsibility of students for leadership rather than 
on the threat of police action or administrative discipline makes 
it possible to control students en masse more effectively. 

5. Students are kept from acquiring damaging police and court 
records and at the same time are given the benefits of wholesome 
recreational experience. 


The success which the Co-ordinating Council has achieved in the city 
of Berkeley leads us to believe that, in its organization and functioning, 
it sets a useful pattern for other college or university communities where 
town-and-gown relationships are of continuing interest and concern. The 
influence of such a council can and should extend far beyond the realm 
of preventing disorders. It should serve as a continuing resource for 
better communication and increased co-operation between students of 
the college and citizens of the community. 
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The Status and Role of American 
and Continental Professors 


A Comparison of Two Educational Traditions 


By Josepu S. Roucek 


British, the Continental, and the American. The British type, 

derived largely from Oxford and Cambridge, does not aim to combine 
learning and technical training; the university is considered a community 
of scholars, and fundamental research and tutorial work are stressed. 
Technical training is given in schools outside universities or on the job. 
On the Continent, the university is more formalized, and higher learning 
is definitely separated from living; the five medieval faculties of theology, 
letters, law, medicine, and natural sciences are maintained. Newer 
subjects have either been neglected or shifted to various institutes, and 
technical training, as in the United Kingdom, is usually offered elsewhere 
than in the universities. In the United States, higher education is a 
conglomeration of many types of education, combining general learning 
for intellectual growth with specialized professional education. Whereas 
the Continental and British universities seek to produce a separate 
intellectual class, in America “the primary aim is to raise the general 
educational level of society.’ 

Many Continental observers have shared the opinion of R. E. Lombardi 
that American colleges and universities “are, to a great extent, simply 
extensions of American high schools. The jump from high school to 
university is small, for many university practices and customs are similar 
to high-school practices and customs.” More specifically, he says that 
“the American undergraduate does not penetrate as deeply into his ‘major 
field’ as does his British counterpart. Frequently he is not well grounded 
in such basic subjects as English and history” since he is allowed to select 
quite a number of courses as electives. One can safely say that the first 
two years in American colleges and universities could be compared to the 
last two years in a European Gymnasium; they “are largely a continuation 
of high school with a smattering of English grammar and literature, 
history, languages and perhaps some science and mathematics. Special- 
ization does not usually begin until the third year. Therefore most 
sincere scholars become postgraduates before they feel that they are 


1Kenneth Lindsay, “Reappraisal of the University,” Institute of International Education News 
Bulletin, XXXI (January, 1956), pp. 2-3. 


[: GENERAL, there appear to be three types of universities—the 
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digging below the surface of their major subject.” The arts courses are 
frowned upon by most students, who are more interested in practical 
studies and prefer a B.S. degree in business administration to a degree in 
chemistry; and few students learn a foreign language well. Many 
American students want a degree because they think it will lead to a better 
job or will improve their social standing and prestige; few aspire to be 
scholars in the traditional sense, and those who do are looked at with 
great curiosity, if not with some suspicion.? 

Since large classes are favored by the American administrators, 
faculty members in America try to be “popular.” Students seldom 
select a class without first investigating the reputation of the professor— 
whether he is “easy” or “hard,” formal or informal, requires frequent 
quizzes or none, speaks well or poorly, repeats too many of his standard 
jokes, and so on. 


THE historical and social background dominating Continental and 
American universities is reflected in the type of professor and the kind of 
instruction that prevail. In contrast to the European practice of carefully 
screening and evaluating all candidates for appointment as college and 
university professors, in the United States little attention has been given 
to the selection and preparation of college and university teachers. It is 
true that a Ph.D. degree is a sort of prerequisite to all professional ranks 
in better institutions of learning; but it is also true that many institutions 
have more staff members without, than with, the doctoral degree, and 
that many of them become “qualified’’ to teach in several fields, simply 
by appointment. (For example, it is not unusual, even today, to appoint 
professors of sociology or psychology from the ranks of theologians.) 
There is no standardization of degrees, and the granting of “honorary 
degrees” is sometimes a farce.* European scholars, before they are 
allowed to give lectures, must have a thorough preparation and must 
demonstrate their scholarship; but in America instructors often learn as 
they go along and, in many cases, demonstrate their scholarship by 
completing further graduate requirements after teaching.‘ 

There are further differences. In America, infrequently the head of 
the department, more frequently the dean or president of the higher 
institution, makes his own appointments, and most new instructors are 
young persons who have just received their Bachelor’s degrees or who have 
recently completed graduate school. in the Old World, the procedure is 
just the opposite. It takes years before a specialist is permitted to give 
university lectures even as a docent. He must demonstrate his capacity 
to the professional body and to the governmental authorities. He must 
show that he knows not only everything that there is to know about the 


“Universities in the U. S. A.,” Universities Quarterly, IX (November, 1954), pp. 66-72. 

3Abraham Flexner, in Universities, American, English, German (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1930), created a furore with his sweeping and bitter generalizations on this subject. 

4See Joseph S. Roucek, “The European and the American Professor: A Study in Contrasts,” 
American Association of University Professors Bulletin, XXX (September, 1944), pp 393-99 (reprinted 
in the Education Digest, X [January, 1945], pp. 5-7), to which some American observers reacted with 
bitterness in subsequent issues of the Bulletin. 
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subject in which he has specialized but also that he has contributed to 
that field by his scholarly research. In fact, the doctor’s diploma is 
only one prerequisite for a docent’s appointment. A candidate must 
produce a high-grade “habilitation” thesis on his special field of knowledge 
as a preliminary to giving lectures, and he must also satisfy the professors’ 
council in a public discussion known as a “colloquium” on a scientific 
theme and in a trial lecture given in the presence of the professors and 
other docents. The Council’s resolution for granting the candidate the 
venia docenti must be approved by the ministry of education, and this 
approval applies only to the subject in which the candidate has habilitated. 
In America, no ministry has anything to do with the appointments; in a 
few selected colleges the faculty is consulted, but the departments rarely 
have any voice in the matter. A professor may teach, not one subject, but 
a whole collection of them—often unrelated—which reminds us of the 
high-school practice in which the football coach is assigned the subjects 
which no one else wants to teach. 

There are differences, too, in the priorities assigned to the tasks of the 
professors on both continents. The European scholar is primarily a 
research worker; the old-fashioned but time-honored lecture system is of 
secondary importance to him and the authorities. He furnishes a good 
example of proper, formal, and, above all, dull delivery. The European 
is usually horrified at the antics of some American college instructors who 
favor discussion methods and use all sorts of devices to make their topics 
“interesting.” Since the European professors lay down dicta embodying 
the highest peak of academic wisdom, why discuss them? Furthermore, 
the European scientist is rather critical of the businesslike methods of 
American research. He is unhampered by definite rules, a fact which 
adds to the superiority and self-satisfaction accruing from his academic 
standing. His work is directed by his mental inclinations and preferences 
only, with little regard to practical needs, and hence has its manic- 
depressive phases. He produces his studies by himself, and any organized 
co-operation with others is usually unknown to him. 

The American professor is more systematic in his production, and 
usually runs on schedule. Those who are rated somewhat below the 
“stars” of the leading universities have no objection to co-operating on 
symposiums. The American professor usually works with determination, 
without emotionalism, and according to well-laid plans. He is more 
willing to submerge his personality than the European professor, who 
constantly pushes his “I” to the forefront. The European prefers to 
write within a theoretical system, frequently building his own, always 
referring to his previously published works, which he is constantly revising, 
strengthening, and harmonizing, still imbued with the ideal of the medieval 
monk, who did not have to reckon with time and results. The American 
likes to finish a piece of work and be done with it. Many American 
professors write textbooks every two or three years. The European 
professor is thoroughly contemptuous of others’ textbooks—he uses 
his own textbook (which all the registered students must buy)—and is 
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unyielding in his criticism of American scholarship. To him, American 
textbooks are undigested, unfinished, and raw in theory. The American 
is concerned primarily with the technical aspects of his work rather than 
with its theoretical construction. He is, above all, a scientific-construction 
engineer, while the European is primarily a theoretical creator. 

The European scholar is the representative of his predecessors, the 
monks and priests of the Middle Ages, who were interested chiefly in the 
spiritual aspects of life. They were ascetic in their aims, and concentrated 
their efforts on supra-personal goals with mystical and emotional under- 
currents. They were convinced of their superiority to laymen, for 
asceticism and mysticism united them more closely with holy matters. 

The Middle Ages reappear in other forms in European scholarship: 
excessive philosophizing, a marked emphasis upon broad, abstract con- 
cepts at the expense of realistic notions—the famed scholasticism. As a 
result, doctrinaire analysis of concepts often replaces study of the things 
themselves. Thinking is isolated from mundane affairs. Even today, 
the study of practical subjects is locked down upon by the learned heads 
of Europe. The European thinker is accustomed to producing a magnum 
opus in his own library; to gather data patiently on some drab aspect of 
daily life, he believes, is a novel and undignified practice which should be 
left to those “‘slightly mad” Americans.‘ 

European scholars reflect another form of scholasticism characterized 
by the endless arguments typical of the Middle Ages, when trivial 


questions such as how many angels could stand on the point of a needle 
inspired unlimited debate by learned bodies. European scholars resent 
any criticism of their work or their views. Their reaction is highly 
emotional. When they are criticized, they carry on lengthy and heated 
debates in public or in the press regarding points which to Americans 
seem ridiculous, or they go to the other extreme and ignore all criticism. 


TO BE a professor is nothing to brag about socially in America. For 
the most part, American scholars are tolerated good-naturedly by the 
moneyed classes, but the brain trust is periodically suspected by influential 
members of the community of being not only impractical but downright 
dangerous: professors have repeatedly been accused of “‘radicalism,”’ and 
in recent years of communism.* The low status of the professor in 
America is related in part to the early development of the country. Who 
were the first teachers in the pioneer days in the New World? Those 
who could not clear the forests, fight the Indians, or exploit the nation’s 


5This generalization does not apply, of course, to the scientific field, which requires experimen- 
tation by the very nature of the subject. 

®The House Un-American Activities Committee and the Senate Internal Security Committee 
set up subgroups to investigate “the subversive influence in the educational process’ before 1954. 
When the testimony was in, the Senate subcommittee concluded that during the past twenty years 
a total of 1,500 teachers and ’ professors had belonged at one time or another to the Communist Party. 
They had used their positions to subvert students and other teachers. For that reason, according 
to the committee, these educators had ‘ ‘exercised an influence in the Red conspiracy far more exces- 
sive than their numbers would indicate.” The Senate subcommittee also recorded the fact that 
most colleges and universities have since rid themselves of known and suspected Reds; it pointed 
out, however, that some few communist teachers may have remained in their positions (in 1953) by 
false denials of their Communist Party membership. 
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wealth. Hence, unmarried female teachers, male visionaries (including 
ministers and missionaries), or physical weaklings were assigned the task. 
When the frontier was being pushed to the West, who wanted to bother 
with the poet, the painter, the philosopher, the thinker? Much of the 
attitude of toleration of the teacher still remains with us in spite of 
America’s faith in education and the large national investments in educa- 
tional facilities. 

This attitude is partly attributable, also, to America’s experiences with 
the college curriculum. When introduced in colonial America, it “was 
already obsolescent,” and yet “it became the standard one in American 
colleges for nearly two hundred and fifty years.”7 The study of books 
was the main means of instruction. At Harvard, the first institution of 
higher learning in America, reading and reciting from books was inter- 
mingled with disputations on the books and declamations. Philosophy, 
including physics, logic, ethics, and politics, comprised about one-third 
of the Harvard course; Greek, especially the New Testament, was next 
in importance; then came rhetoric, followed by Oriental languages (includ- 
ing Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Syrian) and mathematics. Algebra was 
unknown. This curriculum did not draw on the knowledge of the first 
half of the seventeenth century—provided by Copernicus, Galileo, 
Kepler, Napier, Harvey, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Cervantes—but it 
underwent little change until the Civil War. The emphasis on orthodox 
classicism was not designed to free the mind but to discipline and channel 
it; it was based on the now discredited psychological principle of transfer 
of training. The classical training did not even turn out good classical 
scholars. No wonder, therefore, that the professorial mind has been 
accused of being too far removed from the real needs of individuals and 
movements struggling in an ever expanding economy, and that the 
principle of ‘common sense” came to be substituted for ‘academic 
impracticability.’”® 

The situation is quite different in most of Europe. To be a professor 
there is to stand at the social and political apex of the entire country. 
The “Herr Professor Doktor” represents the last link in the development 
of the national culture, which has survived in numerous aspects only 
because the poet, the painter, the historian, the thinker, the trained 
ideologist, kept it alive, especially during the dark days of national 
oppression. Thus, the scholar there still symbolizes the highest social 
value held by the nation. He talks ex cathedra to his students, whom, in 
most cases, he does not even know by name. This exalted human being 
is completely immersed in his specialized subject. All kinds of other 
positions and honors are given to him just because he is a professor— 

7Ernest Earnest, Academic Procession (Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1953), 
sl Ror details, see Charles F. Thwing, 4 History of Higher Education in America (New York: 


D. Appleton and Company, 1906) and The American College in American Life (New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, 1897). 
"Yet, paradoxically soap 3 , the American admiration for education has led to private and public 
endowment of the majority of institutions of higher learning. 
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editorial appointments, political and state assignments, invitations to 
address state organizations, consultative tasks, and so on.” 

This aspect of the high status of the professor in Europe resembles 
that of the professor in Latin America. In Mexico, for instance, “‘an 
academic chair still holds something of the prestige attached to it in 
Renaissance Spain; it is a prize eagerly sought by the professional classes, 
even though the monthly stipend is only a few dollars—hardly enough 
to pay for the taxi between office and lecture room.” Yet the title 
of professor in the National University assures the holder of a social status 
which no amount of economic or political pressure could bestow, a status 
which goes back to the days when family tradition, personal wealth, or 
the benevolence of a great patron made it possible for the scholar to 
devote himself completely to learning, untroubled by preoccupation with 
salary or the commercialization of scholarship. His intellect was his 
passport to the inner circles of society, and his companions were the more 
studious of the aristocracy, who sought outlets for their energy in 
adventures in the new learning, instead of in dilettantism, conquest, or 
intrigue. Despite a socialist revolution, Mexico still retains much of this 
character in its university life." 

In spite of all the evidence of how much faith the American public 
has that education can solve most, if not all, of its problems, the American 
professor is lacking in status as compared with the European. High 
respect and prestige are not accorded the American professor in spite of 
the special contributions that American scholars have made to education 
as an instrument of social and political action. Two of the last seven 
Presidents of the United States headed universities; during world 
wars, professors, presidents, and deans served on advisory committees 
on all major questions of public policy, and the planning staffs of 
most American military headquarters of all branches were filled with 
technical experts from higher institutions of learning. The social revolu- 
tion known as the New Deal was planned, and in large measure carried 
out, by professors. For a long time, the United States roving ambassador 
was a professor (Philip Jessup); professors sit on the U. S. Supreme Court, 
and direct philanthropic foundations. They help American industry to 
improve its technical processes, and constitute by far the largest class 
listed in directories such as Who’s Who. It can truthfully be said that 
no profession in the United States should be more highly regarded or en- 
sure greater prestige than teaching. “Yet the median university president 
receives less than the average licensed physician or dentist. And the 
average full professor of even the largest and wealthiest universities 
makes less than half what the students will receive, in medicine or law, 
ten years after graduation.” 


10T, H. Marshall, “The Nature and Determinants of Social Status,” The Year Book of Education, 
1953: Status and Position of Teachers, edited by Robert King Hall, N. Hans, and J. A. Lauwerys 
(Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1953), pp. 30-50. 

UHall, e¢ al., “The Social Position of Teachers,” op. cit., pp. 16-17. 

12]bid., pp. 15-16. 
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Principles of College Executive 
Action 


The Responsibilities of the College President 


By Donatp FAULKNER 


HE president’s job in the American college and university is 
one of the most complex and most difficult to perform of all 
the positions of trust in the active life of the nation. It is, as 
well, one of the most fateful, because of the heavy responsibility of higher 
education for our future way of life. In such a situation can the officer 
find a guide for his decisions that will help him fulfill the potentials of 
this position of importance and influence? Are there rules which will 
allow others—the trustees and teachers, for instance—to judge their 
relation to him? How can his actions be evaluated? 

The principles of executive activity in higher educational adminis- 
tration are the guides to answers for these questions. There are general 
truths which apply to the actions of all men, like the golden rule. There 
are educational principles which apply to the president, but also to many, 
if not all, others involved in the business of teaching. The principles, the 
determination of which is the purpose of this article, apply to the specific 
demands the execution of institutional policies makes upon the adminis- 
trator—to the effective performance of the college president’s particular 
professional tasks. 

Some of the principles mark out the bounds of the president’s domain 
of responsibility—they show where he must assert his prerogatives and 
deny others the right to action. Some demarcate areas where he would 
be trespassing on the rights of others. Some show how he can best 
relate himself to individuals and groups concerned, perhaps as deeply 
as he but in different ways, with the success of the educational venture. 

This article sets forth twenty-three principles of executive action in 
the college and university developed by research methods! from the 
literature of higher education in the period 1920 to 1955, and covering 
very thoroughly the writings of educators on administrative problems. 
These statements define the nature of executive responsibility, discuss 


1See Donald Faulkner, “Generalization through Condensation”’ and “Logical Consistency as a 
Research Technique,” Educational Research Bulletin, X1X (November, 1940), pp. 492-93; XX 
(February, 1941), pp. 42-44, 54 


Donatp Fautkner ts Vice President for Administration, Western Reserve 
University. This is the second in a series of articles on various phases of college 
administrative work. 
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the selection of the chief executive, develop the organization of the 
executive department, and outline the specific responsibilities of the 
president of a college or university. 


MUCH of the confusion in higher education is traceable directly to 
conflicts in the exercise of the legislative, the judicial, and the executive 
powers in the administration of the college and university. Administration 
encompasses the three branches of institutional government: the building 
of policies, the interpreting of policies, and the carrying out of policies. 
The subject-matter of the present study is the executive arm of adminis- 
tration in institutions of higher education. 

The executive branch of college government is unified; it is responsible 
for carrying out both educational and financial policies. The president 
is educator and businessman. There was a time—perhaps because dual 
philosophies were acceptable, and few educators had applied themselves 
to financial management—when the board of trustees might select a 
teacher or preacher to handle the educational affairs, and a businessman 
to take care of the financial affairs, of the school. The resulting confusion 
may have been partly responsible for broadening the training of pro- 
spective presidents to include some knowledge of the methods of business 
management. 

The president of the college is not responsible for building the policies 
of the institution; nevertheless, he is expected to study educational and 
financial matters to be laid before legislative bodies, and to aid those 
bodies, as an expert. He is not a dictator, ruthlessly carrying out the 
rules and regulations of the policy-building groups; his is the task of 
diplomacy, of getting the job done, yet safeguarding the corollary values 
in the tasks of others and in the complex relations of the individuals 
and groups which make up the institution. The president does not sit 
in judgment on the acts of his colleagues and subordinates; nevertheless, 
as a member of the board, and of the faculty, and as their executive 
officer, he aids in the judicial activities of the institution. 

The president is, however, the chief executive. He must see that 
things are done, that rules are obeyed. His role in the organization is 
one of activity. When policies have been determined, action must 
follow. Changes are to be made, and progress lies in decision and in 
performance. Thinking and talking generate the plan, but it takes 
execution to get the work done, to bring about the events which give 
the plan life and value. 

Besides being hard-working, intelligent, and fair, the president must 
have uncommonly good judgment. He must know when to act and how 
to go about eliciting co-operation from his colleagues. He must realize 
that timing of performance is as important as brilliance of solution. 

The president must be firm. He must have the ability and the 
willingness to make decisions, and, when once he has started a process, 
he must see it through. It is not sufficient that he understand how to 
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put an adopted policy into operation: No matter how distasteful to 
himself or to someone else, he must possess the resolution to take the 
necessary steps to do the task. 

The president must be versatile: a many-sided personality. The 
dual role of educator and financier, with its requirements of leadership 
in many specialized areas, is a nighly complex one. 

An index of the seriousness of the job of being the president of an 
American college is the average length of service. Arthur J. Klein 
reported that, of the 308 presidents of the 44 land-grant colleges and 
universities, from their several beginnings to 1930, 142 had each served 
for less than five years and were not then (1930) in office? Such condi- 
tions are not conducive to constructive leadership. The situation is fair 
neither to the man nor the institution. Policies of long-term significance 
can hardly be developed by transient leadership. The comparatively 
short period of service of the American college president seems to be 
traceable in part to a lack of understanding, by both the executive and 
those who must work with him, of the basic principles under which his 
tasks must be performed. 


HIGHER education in the United States owes some of the theories and 
practices of its own administration to certain principles of political 
government. The theory of the existence and of the separation of the 
three branches of government, legislative, executive, and judicial, has 
been developed by mankind’s greatest political thinkers, who have 
asserted that individuals should carry out the policies which groups have 
formulated. In practice, there is confusion when the board, the faculty, 
or their committees take over the executive tasks which the officers 
should perform. (1) Responsibility for the execution of the policies of 
institutions of higher education should be vested in individuals. 

It is a truism that responsibility for action must be accompanied by 
the authority and the power to control factors which lead to the success 
or failure of that action. In general, the practice of governing boards 
fulfills this rule, but survey reports are replete with references to, and 
criticisms of, boards which require certain goals of their chief executives 
and then interfere in the management to such an extent that success is 
unattainable. There is also evidence that presidents disregard this 
principle in dealing with their top assistants, and that deans, directors, 
and business managers violate the rule in their relations with subordinates. 

In his 1914 study of Texas higher education, Lefevre wrote that 
the president’s “power should be commensurate with his responsibility,” 
a statement which he terms “‘a valid principle always and everywhere for 
everyone commissioned to perform discretionary acts.”* Davenport, in 

2Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities (Washington, D.C.: United States Department 
of the Interior, Office of Education, 1930), Vol. I, p. 64 (Bulletin No. g). 


*Arthur Lefevre, The Organization and Administration of a State’s Institutions of Higher Education 
(Austin, Texas: Von Boekmann-Jones Company, 1914), p. 200. 
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discussing the administrative relations among the trustees, the president, 
the deans, and directors, said, “Authority arises naturally out of responsi- 
bility and its nature and extent are defined by the sphere of that 
responsibility.”* (2) Executives in higher education should be given 
authority commensurate with their responsibilities. 

The usual duties of the college or university president are executive, 
and the widespread use in the literature of higher education of the appella- 
tion ‘“‘chief executive” indicates that, in general, the president is held 
responsible for carrying out institutional policies. The principle has 
universal application, but violations of it are legion. Practically every 
school survey reveals instances in which certain affairs of the college—even 
hiring and firing of personnel—are managed by board or faculty mem- 
bers, townspeople, alumni, or students. (3) Over-all executive authority 
in institutions of higher education should be vested in the president. 

A study of the literature of higher education reveals contradictory 
theory and practice in the allocation of executive powers. For instance, 
one university for many years allowed an alumni “bureau of occupations” 
to operate the student self-support program in complete independence of 
the regularly constituted administration of the school. 

The argument is often advanced that the exercise of executive power 
by standing committees of the faculty brings the democratic spirit into 
the functioning of the institution. The autocracy of previous adminis- 
trations has led some presidents to develop, deliberately, a plan of 
widespread administration through faculty committees. In one school, 
thirty-three such committees were named. It suffices here to point 
out that democracy should and can be properly facilitated in college 
administration by an arrangement in which the legislative activities of 
the school draw upon the abilities of the entire personnel. It does not 
follow that to be democratic, everyone must hold the steering wheel. 
All may and should participate in planning the trip. But efficiency and 
safety in college administration, as in driving an automobile, demand 
that one person be in charge. These several ideas are brought together 
in one general statement of principle: (4) Executive power in the institution 
of higher education should not be exercised by board or faculty members or 
committees, or by persons independent of the regularly constituted adminis- 
tration of the school. 

A further clarification of the vesting of executive powers in institu- 
tions of higher education is recognized in the literature in the field. The 
president, if he desires, may seek the advice of instructors on administrative 
matters, and, as a member of the board and the faculty, will participate 
in the policy-building activities. This seeming conflict of legislative and 
executive functions need cause no confusion or weakening of the president’s 
executive authority if all reports and recommendations of the faculty, 


4C, B. Davenport, Proceedings of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
mental Stations (Burlington, Vermont: Free Press Printing Company, 1910), p. 148. 
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of its committees, and of joint board-faculty commissions are made to 
the board for final adoption only by the, president. Executive officers 
should, of course, report to the board only through the president. (5) 4// 
executive officers and the faculty and its committees should make their reports 
and recommendations to the board only through the president of the institution. 

It is a widely accepted theory of educational administration that the 
functions of each officer and of each group within the administrative 
organization should have clear definition and allocation to avoid misunder- 
standing and overlapping. Many a president has been reminded by a 
survey commission that such clarification of administrative responsibilities 
is an extremely important preliminary to the development of the institu- 
tion’s program. 

In one survey of a group of related colleges, the general analysis of 
the distribution of administrative functions indicated that the range of 
responsibilities discharged by each of the major officers included 
practically the total scope of administrative duties.’ In another survey 
of over one hundred schools, nearly half the presidents were found to 
assume many functions usually assigned to subordinate officers. The 
reason for such conditions is said to be the lack of careful planning of the 
executive organization and the absence of clear definition and assignment 
of functions. (6) Administrative functions and their allocation should be 
clearly defined. 

The executives of an institution of higher learning should be sufficiently 
free from routine affairs to give their best efforts to the study of problems 
and to the suggestion of solutions to the policy-building bodies—the 
board and the faculty. The highest premium must be placed upon the 
productive ideas of the chief executive and his principal administrative 
assistants. No chief officer can give the institution the best of which 
he is capable if his time is spent in minor routine details. These should 
be assigned to properly trained assistants and clerks. 

J. P. Munroe wrote that “college funds could in no way be made more 
productive than by giving heads of departments such clerks and underlings 
as would release them from much killing drudgery. There is no greater 
extravagance than to permit an expensively trained man to do ten-dollar-a- 
week work” (1920 wages!).?. (7) Executives should gain ample time for 
their most important responsibilities by assigning routine matters to assistants 
and clerks. 

In the practice of a majority of institutions of higher learning, the 
board selects a president and then looks to him to build and direct the 
work of the school. The choice of a chief executive is one of the most 
important tasks of the trustees. Charters and basic laws of colleges 
and universities with few exceptions place upon the governing board the 


5Floyd W. Reeves, et al., The Liberal Arts College (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932), 
p. 86. 
6J.S. Kinder, The Internal Administration of the Liberal Arts College (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934), PP» 50-53 

'The Human Factor i in Education (New York: Macmillan Company, 1920), p. 85. 
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responsibility of selecting the president. Whether specifically stated or 
implied in the laws and charters, the governing board has jurisdiction 
over the election of the president. (8) The president of the institution of 
higher education should be elected by the governing board. 

Some writers on the subject believe that the faculty should select and 
nominate the president to the board for appointment. A great number 
of faculty members consider that the objectives of higher education 
would be attained more fully if the administration were headed by an 
officer responsible to the instructors. The president is intimately con- 
cerned with the educational as well as the financial affairs of the institution. 
Logically he should be selected by persons who understand both the aims 
and methods of higher education and the requirements of business 
management. They should be persons who know and can recognize 
the qualifications an individual should possess who is to perform properly 
the varied administrative functions. Board members are rarely called 
from their private affairs to consider the work of the educational institu- 
tion, so it is often argued that they should confine their activities to 
confirming or vetoing the choice of the faculty. This is definitely an act 
of final control, and properly the function of the board. 

It is doubtful that the board would be discharging its responsibility 
if it did not participate fully in the search for, and the selection of, the 
chief executive. Thus many writers believe that the governing board 
and the faculty should select the president in some form of joint action. 
As a matter of practice, there has been a growing tendency for institutions 
to find new presidents in this manner. 

Survey commissions have repeatedly recommended that the president’s 
selection, while technically a responsibility of the board, should be made 
only with the hearty co-operation of the faculty. Hughes wrote that the 
faculty, through a representative committee meeting with the board, 
should even be free to recommend a change in the presidency.’ (9) The 
faculty should participate in the search for, and the selection of, the president 
of the institution. 

Some writers in the field of higher education assert that in democratic 
procedure alumni and students should participate in choosing the 
president of an institution. In actual practice, through committees 
selected specifically for that purpose, the alumni in many institutions 
have aided in the search for a new chief executive. Also, through elected 
representatives on the governing board, many schools give their former 
students an indirect but important voice in administrative matters, 
including the choice of the president. 

There is a growing demand that students be treated as adults and 
given the fullest opportunity to develop through participation in their 
own educational government. There is also a definite realization that 
the institution can profit from the insights of students into the educational 

8Raymond M. Hughes, Transactions and Proceedings of the National Association of State Uni- 
versities (Oxford, Ohio: The Association, 1928), p. 73. 
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process and its direction. Capable students afford the board and the 
faculty a valuable check on student reactions to prospective candidates 
for the presidency. If accorded the opportunity, they would introduce 
such candidates to local campus problems and needs with which the 
officers and instructors, and particularly the board members, might not 
be fully conversant. (10) Arrangements should be made to give the alumni 
and students of colleges and universities some voice in the selection of a new 
president. 

The chief responsibility of the college or university president is to 
organize administrative work in such a way that it contributes in maximum 
amount to the achievement of institutional objectives. Few presidents 
have the opportunity to set up a college de novo. Generally, they take 
up where another has left off, with an organization in actual operation. 
The usual task confronting the president is to study existing arrangements 
in the light of whatever it is the institution endeavors to accomplish, and 
to effect desirable change by easy stages. 

With the most efficient organization, and the best-trained and most 
competent executives available to the institution at the time, the president 
must delegate broad powers to each of the officers in charge of the major 
educational and administrative divisions, and allow ample opportunity 
to get the particular job done. There is abundant evidence upon which 
to base broad criticisms of presidents of colleges and universities for 
failing to delegate authority sufficient for the performance of the tasks 
assigned to their chief assistants. (11) The president must assume responst- 
bility for the organization of the executive work of the institution of higher 
education and delegate broad administrative powers to his chief assistants. 

The fact is widely recognized that an administrative officer should be 
granted faculty standing—that is, the rank of instructor, assistant, 
associate, or full professor—equivalent to that given teachers. Tenure, 
retirement, vacations, leaves of absence, and salary should be awarded 
administrative officers upon the same basis as rank. (12) Administrative 
officers of the college and university should be given faculty standing in rank, 
tenure, and so on, commensurate with their professional qualifications. 

The faculty of each division, college, or school in the university and 
its dean or director are charged with determining the departmental organi- 
zation best suited to achieve the educational objectives of the institution, 
or those phases of the total aims assigned to that division. The depart- 
mental faculty and its chairman exercise broad policy-making powers 
with respect to specific curricular offerings. Through the dean of the 
faculties, or through the various deans and directors, the president 
exercises over-all educational direction of the university. He is its chief 
educational officer. 

The university is not a business or a public-relations enterprise, per 
se, although these responsibilities loom large in its success. It was 
established, and is operated, for educational purposes. The president is 
the personification of these purposes, and consequently no person should 
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be chosen for, or should accept, the presidency unless he is capable, by 
virtue of his training, experience, and attitudes, to discharge to the full 
his over-all responsibility for the educational work of the institution. 

This should not be taken to mean that presidents must be research 
men or professors. They should be scholars in the broad sense of the 
term. A businessman or a member of one of the major professions—law, 
medicine, engineering—may possess broader interests and understanding 
of educational goals and processes than one who has spent his life entirely 
in academic circles. The criterion is simply stated: (13) The president 
must have those qualifications which are demanded to fulfill the requirements 
of chief educational officer of the college or university. 

The guidance or personnel activities of the college or university include 
counseling services which interpret the curricular offerings and facilitate 
the student’s optimum use of the educational program. Some of the 
more important of these services are admissions and educational counsel- 
ing, vocational and social guidance, aptitude and achievement testing, 
employment and other financial aid, housing, student health, and 
placement. 

If these services are unified under a dean of students, one of his tasks 
is their co-ordination as among themselves and with the instructional 
program. If they are not unified, centralized student records and periodic 
conferences among the heads of the various services are necessary. In 
either arrangement, the president is responsible for establishing a degree 
of co-ordination that will give the student the help he needs. (14) The 
directors of the guidance program of the institution of higher education, 
whether it is unified or not, should be directly responsible to the president. 

The president has been called the personification of the college, and 
as such must assume responsibility for the major representation of the 
institution. Publicity, alumni organization, financial support, student 
recruitment, and other activities constitute the public-relations program. 
If unified in a single office, the direct responsibility of the president for 
the service is delegated to the director as one of the major assistants of 
the chief executive. Otherwise, the president must relate the heads of 
each of the public-relations agencies directly to himself to integrate 
these activities and co-ordinate them with other phases of the institutional 
program. (15) The president of the institution of higher education should 
be directly responsible for the public-relations program, whether unified or not. 

The efficient business management of the college or university is of 
vital importance to the success of the educational program. Upon it 
may rest the excellence of the curricular and counseling services, and 
perhaps even the continued operation of the institution. 

Governing boards on which businessmen serve are cognizant of this 
importance. They understand and favor business methods. Sometimes 
this slant toward business has led to disparagement of the “ivory tower” 
and even to overemphasis on financial administration, as in a system of 
dual management in which the comptroller reports directly to the board. 
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The confusion resulting from divided responsibility and the wisdom 
of establishing the priority of educational values make it desirable that 
the business manager should be an assistant to the president. 

The business manager is in charge of all the property and financial 
management of the institution. The bursar, the purchasing agent, the 
superintendent of buildings and grounds, and the accounting officer are 
among his chief assistants. The investment of institutional funds is 
the duty of the board, which may seek the aid of the business manager. 
(16) The business manager of the institution of higher education should be 
responsible for the management of all financial and property matters and 
should be directly answerable to the president. 

Just as the President of the United States must study the state of the 
nation and propose to Congress a program leading to appropriate legisla- 
tion, so must the president of the university study the needs and oppor- 
tunities of the institution and advise the board and the faculty. Other 
university executives—the deans and directors especially—must perform 
the same function for their respective legislative bodies. The training 
of the president and the deans and directors should fit them for the task 
of acting as professional advisers of the educational legislative bodies. 
(17) The function of studying institutional problems and opportunities 
and advising the various policy-building bodies on their legislative programs 
should be vested in the executives of these bodies. 

Boards of trustees, in practice, and authorities on education, in 
theory, hold the president responsible for all the work of the university, 
and hence recommend that any officer whose duty it is to carry out a 
specific phase of the program should be responsible to the president and 
nominated to the board by him. (18) 4// administrative officers should 
be responsible, directly or indirectly, to the president, and nominated to the 
board by him. 

Many authorities in the field of higher education and most institutions 
in practice consider that the executives of the various academic sub- 
divisions should be selected in some form of joint action by the president 
and the faculty concerned, since they have such important relations with 
both. Some would limit this action to the president’s “consultation with 
the faculty.”” Others would place the responsibility completely on the 
faculty. (19) The faculty of each academic subdivision should participate 
in the selection of its executive officer. 

The faculty should be built by those best fitted to bring together 
a group of competent instructors and research men who will co-operate 
in attaining the various institutional objectives. The validity of this 
general statement will not be disputed; in application there is less una- 
nimity. A few writers on the subject, and some presidents, place this 
responsibility upon the president alone. Other writers, and most big 
institutions, give a large measure of authority to the faculty concerned. 
Presidents write that, although they recognize their own technical and 
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final responsibility, they would seldom feel justified in disregarding the 
department’s judgment. The normal routine at many schools, including 
the University of Chicago, is recommendation by the department to the 
dean, and by the dean to the president. (20) Each candidate for the 
faculty should be nominated by the department involved, and approved by 
the dean and by the president, although executives should feel free to suggest 
candidates to the faculty. 

The greatest benefit from administrative- and educational-research 
programs in the institution of higher learning is derived when such studies 
are carried on by persons with a broad, unobstructed view of the institu- 
tion. The classroom teachers must perform some of the investigations of 
instructional methods and other educational problems. The co-ordination, 
and perhaps even the planning and direction, may call for trained educa- 
tional-research men. 

An office of administrative research should be organized if possible 
to aid in these studies and in more complicated statistical work not 
feasible for the registrar’s staff to perform. The deans, the president, 
and other executives have serious problems which this office should aid 
in solving. (21) Administrative and educational research and statistical 
studies for the guidance of the faculty and executives of the university should 
be centralized in one office, responsible to the president, for maximum 
co-ordination. 

The budget is an educational instrument for the control of instructional 
and financial operations. As such, it is not appropriate that the business 
officer prepare and execute its provisions. (22) The president should be 
responsible for the final collation, co-ordination, and execution of the unified 
institutional budget. 

Implicit in the principles dealing with the president’s responsibility 
for public relations and for advising and reporting to the board and the 
faculty on their legislative programs, is his duty to report to the consti- 
tuency periodically and in an orderly manner on both the educational 
and the financial status and needs of the school. Prospective donors 
must have access to summarized financial reports showing the kind of 
trusteeship the institution affords, and to educational reports showing the 
program adopted and the progress made in its development. (23) The 
president of the institution of higher education should see that clear and 
comprehensive annual reports on the educational and financial programs of 
the school are prepared and made available to authorized, interested persons. 

These twenty-three statements of principle dealing with the responsi- 
bilities of the college president present a consistent picture of the executive 
branch of administration. Taken together, they represent a point of 
view which is consistent with the democratic philosophy of education 
acceptable to a broad cross section of American educational leadership.* 


*Donald Faulkner, ‘‘Philosophic Bases of Confusion in Higher Education,” Educational Record, 
XXII (April, 1941), pp. 214 ff. 
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Conjunction over Harvard: Religion and the University 
Form a New Configuration 


The discussion over Harvard Memorial Church, lately settled in a 
constructive way by a sensible ruling of Harvard University, may have 
been a local aspect of some immensely interesting philosophic changes 
of a general nature—changes which have considerable significance for all 
of us as well as for the participants in the recent exchanges at Harvard. 

The issue from the first had general as well as particular implications. 
An enterprising graduate student questioned whether the many-faceted 
modern university should commit itself to a single religious position in 
any of its common parts. When a community of scholars must neces- 
sarily represent a multiplicity of viewpoints, should even the university 
church be defined in terms of a single major position? Definition of 
the Memorial Church as a Christian institution had tended to exclude 
non-Christian occasional services. Did such a definition also have 
implications for the holding of other major viewpoints throughout the 
University? 

So far as the Memorial Church was concerned, the University com- 
mented that it had always been within the Christian tradition, and that, 
in consequence, services within it were normally presided over by clergy- 
men of some Christian connection. Nevertheless, in view of the complex 
nature of the Harvard population of today, the University decided that 
non-Christian occasional services could be conducted independently 
in the Memorial Church so long as all concerned thought it appropriate. 

In its local aspect this was not a large matter. The Memorial Church 
would surely have been defined as broadly Christian. There would not 
have been much else to call it, unless it were to be described as some 
sort of noble barn, architecturally distinguished but religiously uncom- 
mitted. Many churches would consider themselves in a predicament if 
such an alternative were widely adopted. A question inevitably arose 
over the advisability of strict application of the definition. The reply 
of the University meant that a genuinely religious occasional service, of 
whatever origin, would not detract from the accepted dedication of the 
Memorial Church to Christian uses. 

Restraint of this kind in the application of large principles may be 
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all important for ecumenical problems generally, where hard-and-fast 
doctrinal interpretations retard unification but where the experiential 
commonalities draw together people of diverse religious connections. 
The late Dean Willard Sperry used to say that theological differences 
tended to keep religious leaders divided, whereas the common experience 
of worship tended to draw those same leaders together. 

But what of the interesting background of this matter—those far- 
reaching changes in the realm of ideas which are reflected in local issues 
from time to time? To begin with, let it be observed that changes in 
the realm of ideas are seldom very large. Supposedly contradictory 
points of view often have broad areas of agreement, and not infrequently 
have common historical origins such that they may sometimes be con- 
sidered as technically in schism, one from the other. Similarly, the mood 
which marks an intellectual age often retains major characteristics of a 
preceding period which it supposedly destroyed, but which in actuality 
it preserved in altered form. 

In the Harvard of the moment there has been a change—a very small 
one in the total scheme of things, but enough to produce a slight movement 
among the centers of gravity which characterize a university. The 
Divinity School, having recently emerged from a quietly brilliant period 
in which, through a distinguished and memorable faculty, it reflected 
with remarkable accuracy the finest ideals of the University, has entered 
upon a slightly different and more assertive phase marked, perhaps, by a 
higher concentration of ideas around traditional Christian centers. This 
new phase has promise of its own, especially in the comprehensive way 
in which it is developing. And, in addition, it represents in some measure 
the tendencies of the time. 

It seems clear that the major fields of investigative and intellectual 
inquiry are moving toward larger conceptual formulations, and that 
this tide is running with great strength in the present period. The 
natural and social sciences show this tendency as well as the several 
philosophic and religious fields. Not all divisions of any field, but some 
divisions of all fields, show it—those sections concerned with synthesis 
and comprehensive formulation as distinct from analytic preoccupations. 

The movement of the Divinity School into an assertive phase is in 
one sense a specification of a concern which has been central with the 
School since its founding, as indeed it must have been and must alwavs 
be with any Protestant or Catholic theological institution. In another 
sense, it serves as a movement toward a comprehensive conception of 
reality in terms of which the problems of the twentieth century can be 
understood. In a peculiarly demanding way, the call for a transcending 
arch of ideas is being sounded on all sides. The vacuity of life without 
generalized meanings has issued its promissory notes redeemable on 
demand, and when the orders of events have run their courses for a time, 
for long enough to show what fruits they can produce, the notes are 
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abruptly summoned for redemption. This is now happening in many 
phases of American life. 

It makes no difference whether we approve of this or not. It is taking 
place regardless of our feelings. We must make our peace with it— 
classicists, humanists, scientists, liberals, traditionalists in any sense— 
for it is one of the great facts of our time. That this is so, raises special 
tensions within a college or university, where the fields are staffed with 
men dedicated to study and investigation in accordance with a diversity 
of comprehensive concepts. This, too, is one of the great facts of our 
time. Nothing can or should be done about this in an overt or adminis- 
trative way. The many fields of endeavor, each responding to its own 
conceptions, each represented by men of the highest caliber, each with 
its own contributions to make, must simply learn to live with one another 
in the slightly altered configuration which the renewed emphasis on 
Christianity makes inevitable. Perhaps it may help a little to be aware 
of the movements underlying particular manifestations, and through 
understanding to be prepared for individual issues like that of the 
Memorial Church which may appear from the shift in the weighted 
pattern of university relationships. 

In a sense, these movements of the centers of gravity within the 
“community of memory and hope” are indeed very slight, and in the 
total scheme of things the resultant changes are also slight. In another 
sense, it is all rather like some grand conjunction in the skies, where 
diverse entities, seemingly unrelated, suddenly appear in close and 
unfamiliar context, forming a new pattern which alters the configuration 
of the heavens for a time and startles the placid watcher with strange 
perspectives. 

The extent of substantial interaction among religious and humanistic 
fields is difficult to determine, and may be quite impossible to gauge. 
The relationship is, at least, a deep and complex one. It has been re- 
marked that the climate of an age may be closely related to the climates 
of ages preceding and following, related historically by retention and 
transformation of common elements, and related transversely through 
similarity or near-identity of function and procedure. With respect to 
the brooding political conflict of our time, some have pointed out the 
likelihood that philosophic and political forms of Marxist thought repre- 
sent, historically and typically, schismatic forms of Christian thought. 
The implication of this possibility for the necessary development of 
mutual understanding of rival societies may bear reflection. 

With respect to the major ideological conjunction of our age, the 
relation between religious and scientific fields of thought, still more 
interesting implications can be had for the taking. Some have pointed 
out that the recent intellectual climate, commonly considered a scientific 
period, derives historically from the Middle Ages and preserves the 
faiths of that supposedly vanished time. Even while we stand on the 
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threshold of the age of space and electronics, of human mastery over 
nature to degrees undreamed of—no sparkling anticipation of which need 
be questioned in the slightest—some assert that, in a fundamental 
epistemological sense, the age of science separately conceived, defined as 
a line of thought and study different in kind from religious or other lines 
of Western thought, is already dead; that the age of science in any unique 
sense no longer exists but must be considered to have rejoined the main 
stream of the Western tradition—with what conceptual and procedural 
consequences who can foretell? 

Any one of a hundred pivot points might mark the replacement of 
the so-called scientific age with an age of common thought. To humor 
the weird whimsy which sometimes appears in the history of ideas, let 
us choose as the point of passage the publication of Mr. Conant’s Bampton 
Lecture in 1952, in which he noted that the natural sciences do not have 
a separate or different means to knowledge but rather depend on a con- 
ceptual epistemology as do other fields of study.!| With his customary 
candor he observed that this description of scientific epistemology repre- 
sented a revision of his earlier view of the matter. It will not do to 
blame Mr. Conant for the uses to which we put his insights; he is more 
than welcome to recoil in horror if he likes. One may properly record, 
however, that the establishment of a common epistemology among the 
natural sciences and religions of the West (and of the East) has implica- 
tions of immense significance for religious and scientific studies. The 
present age may well be on the verge of stupendous and unpredictable 
change. We may note, with perhaps a pardonable glint of mischief, 
that the signal service to religion in modern times may have been rendered 
by none other than James B. Conant. 

All this is to say that the recent emergence of specifically Christian 
emphases in religious interest and study at Harvard and the repercussions 
which this must have in the relations of the Divinity School and the 
University constitute a highly complex succession of adjustments the 
secondary waves of which have not yet begun to be felt. Assessment 
could come too soon. The conjunction must be lived with to be 
understood. 

One final caution must be borne in mind. An appalling penalty 
obtains with every major concept in religious or secular thought. Any 
formulation may endure for a greater or a lesser time, but by its very 
existence it is sentenced to eventual destruction. Humanistic and 
religious scholars, natural scientists, students in all fields, may be well 
used to this and to the pain of relinquishing one pattern of understanding 
in behalf of another. No field is immune to this form of death and 
transfiguration. Philosophies and concepts of nature disappear and are 
replaced by others. Formulations of reality in Christian terms are also 


“Science and Technology,” Modern Science and Modern Man (“Bampton Lectures in America,” 
No. 5 [New York: Columbia University Press, 1952]). 
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constantly split asunder to be succeeded by reformulations in larger, if 
still Christian, terms. 

There remains for purposes of reflection and contemplation the curious 
witness of history that the meanings of existence, at best obscure, can 
still be understood most commonly in terms of personal drama. What is 
to become of this witness no one can say. That it must be a factor in 
contemplative studies within the foreseeable future, no one can doubt. 

Forest K. Davis, Goddard College 


The Postwar Expansion of the Universities in Britain 


The picture of the English university scholar living quietly in his 
backwater in Oxford or Cambridge amidst velvet lawns and old buildings 
cut off from the struggling life around him while he rammages in Homer 
or fiddles with pure science has little reality today. He is far more 
likely to be crammed in an underground train carrying him about a big 
industrial city to study chemical engineering or servomechanisms. Al- 
though the universities strive to preserve the tradition of a calm broadening 
of the mind and character before launching their students into the world, 
the world, with growing impatience, has demanded more and more 
attention to physics, chemistry, biochemistry, and every kind of engi- 
neering—mechanical, electrical, and civil. 

Since the war, the number of students at Britain’s universities study- 
ing science and technology (applied science) has more than doubled 
following the recommendations made in 1946 by a special committee on 
scientific manpower. The progress of Britain’s universities as a whole 
is watched by the University Grants Committee. This body respects 
the independence of the universities but recommends how much cash the 
government should allow them to ensure that they develop “‘in accordance 
with national needs.” Since 1947, the number of students in the uni- 
versities has increased from 70,000 to 90,000, so that immense efforts 
have been needed to supply the right courses and the right accommoda- 
tion for this eager mass. In England, the establishments at Hull, Exeter, 
Nottingham, Southampton, and Leicester have been granted full uni- 
versity status, and a new college was set up in I949 at Keele, in the 
English county of Staffordshire, situated in a patch of open country in 
the midst of the potteries. 

Government grants for recurrent expenses have risen from £7,000,000 
($19,600,000) a year in 1946 to £25,000, 000 ($70, 000,000) i in 1955. Apart 
from financing the general operation of the universities, grants for build- 
ings, many of them for teaching and research in science and technology, 
go beyond £12,000,000 ($33,600,000). Everywhere, laboratories and 
lecture halls are being built. 

In the early years after the Second World War there was a tendency 
for college authorities to be conservative in their designs. University 
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buildings tended to look like ponderous Edwardian town halls or stony 
educational barracks. But since the Festival of Britain, and stimulated 
by the very lively school architecture which developed, the universities 
have stopped looking backward. The buildings of the last four years 
show that the universities have come to terms with science: glass, open 
planning, light, color, and experiment are no longer necessarily anti- 
academic. Men like Sir Hugh Casson, Sir Leslie Martin, and Basil 
Spence, the winner of the Coventry Cathedral Competition, are breathing 
imagination and friendliness into university architecture even when it has 
to house a 30,000,000-volt synchrotron for nuclear research with a 1S0- 
ton sliding roof, as at Glasgow. The new Cambridge chemistry labora- 
tories have not only running hot and cold water on every floor but also 
distilled water, steam, oxygen, compressed air, and mechanical vacuums 
literally on tap, and the engineering department at Manchester has one 
of the finest automatic computers in the world. It can evaluate the 
vibrations of a turbine blade, test the stresses in a steel roof or a con- 
crete dam, and even analyze account books. 

Great manufacturing firms have shown far-sighted generosity in 
endowing scholarships and presenting machinery and equipment. One 
of their most impressive acts was the founding of the Industrial Fund 
for the Advancement of Scientific Education in Schools. In scarcely 
more than a year, new laboratories were financed and built at many of 
the leading schools in Britain with the aid of this fund. More boys and 
girls will now be able to take up science and technology in the univer- 
sities, ani this may mean more science teachers in a few years. 

One way in which more teachers of science are being prepared is through 
combined science and arts courses which are being introduced into the 
universities. The University College at Keele has its own degree course 
of four years, in which the academic program is the same for all students 
during the first year—a general study of civilization and experimental 
science—before they continue with the remaining three years, of which 
at least a quarter must be given to the study of the humanities and 
society and a quarter to science. At Cambridge, a movement was 
started in 19§7 to provide a three-year course, the first two years of which 
are occupied with the liberal arts, the final year being devoted to a 
specialized concentration on nuclear physics. 

Georrrey Hoare, Executive Editor 
“The Journal of Education” (London) 
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The Hispanic Foundation of the 
Library of Congress will continue a 
survey of Latin American studies in 
the United States under a second 
grant of $6,500 from the Creole 
Foundation. College and university 


personnel active in this field will be 
surveyed. Under the first grant, col- 
lege-level courses offered on Latin 
America were studied. Findings will 
be made available to all interested 
organizations and individuals. 


An alternative to suspension has 
been introduced at Amherst College 
to induce students to work at the 
highest level of their intellectual 
ability. Students who are not doing 
their best work—as shown by an as- 
sessment of College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board scores, intelligence tests, 
and previous college grades—will be 
requested to take a year’s leave of 
absence. They may return after a 
year with no change in status. Sus- 
pension proved not to be a remedy for 
this kind of failure since students 
suspended from college are usually not 
permitted to register at any other 
institution of higher education. 


The University of Michigan Insti- 
tute for Social Research will continue 
a project begun in 1952 to discover how 
the United States can better utilize 
its scientists and engineers. Ques- 
tionnaires and interviews will be used 
to collect information about the work- 
ing relationships of scientists with 
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their colleagues and supervisors, moti- 
vations to scientific investigation, 
interest and satisfaction in scientific 
work, and measurement of technical 
ability. The study will be supported 
by a grant of $67,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 


Last year, Lehigh University began 
to receive senior-class memorial gifts 
pledged annually since 1938 in the 
form of twenty-year-endowment life- 
insurance policies. Under the plan 
each Senior takes out a policy and 
pays low premiums for a twenty-year 
period. If an insured person dies 
before his policy matures, the Univer- 
sity pays the face value of the policy 
into a special fund which is held for 
inclusion in the memorial gift of his 
class. When the policies of each class 
mature, the members meet to decide 
on the specific form of their gift. In 
the past ten years, $983,400 has been 
pledged through this plan. 


The Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Administration 
at Syracuse University has established 
an experimental program for students 
planning careers abroad. The program, 
which will be tested over a three-year 
period, is designed to fill a need re- 
vealed by a recent Maxwell School 
study, “Education and Training of 
Americans for Overseas Service.” Both 
the study and the resulting program 
were financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation. 
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Required courses cover cultural and 
economic development of foreign so- 
cieties; comparative government and 
administration; objectives and tech- 
niques of United States foreign policy; 
American customs and culture; and 
intensive study of the language of the 
country in which the student plans to 
complete his degree requirements. In 
a second phase of the program, stu- 
dents are employed abroad by an 
American governmental or non-govern- 
mental agency, live with a family 
native to the country, and pursue an 
independent research project in a field 
of major interest to them. Students 
successfully completing the program 
will receive a Master’s degree in 
public administration. 


The Institute of Research on Over- 
seas Programs at Michigan State 
University reports that during the 
1957-58 academic year 184 American 
universities participated in various 
types of overseas programs in 71 
foreign countries. Seventy per cent 
of the programs were conducted in 
Europe, the Far East, and Latin 
America; the rest were carried on 
throughout the Middle East and 
North Africa. 


The Southern Regional Education 
Board, an agency which co-ordinates 
planning of educational programs in 
sixteen states, recently dedicated its 
permanent headquarters in Atlanta, 
Georgia. The ceremonies coincided 
with the tenth anniversary of the 
organization of the Board. 


The United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa have established an annual 
award for outstanding contributions 
to the literature of science. The 
purpose of the award is to emphasize 
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the “need for more literate and schol- 
arly interpretations of the physical 
and biological sciences and mathe- 
matics.” The first prize of $1,000 
will be awarded in December, 1959, 
for a book on science or an interpre- 
tation of science published between 
July 1, 1958, and June 30, 1959. 


Through the application of a suc- 
cessful business procedure, advanced 
training “on company time and at 
company expense” is being given to 
six hundred high-school mathematics 
teachers from seventy communities in 
the metropolitan New York area 
during the school year. The mathe- 
matics-training plan was adopted by 
the Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil, an affiliate of the Institute of 
Administrative Research of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, as part 
of a comprehensive study of secondary 
education begun last year. 

Public-school teachers are getting 
time off during the year to study the 
newer concepts of mathematics to 
ensure their students the best possible 
instruction in the subject. The cost 
is being borne by the schools. In 
addition to studying “twentieth-cen- 
tury” mathematics, the teachers plan 
and construct new materials to aid in 
teaching the new concepts. Mathe- 
matics instructors from nearby univer- 
sities work with the teachers at the 
centers and are available for consul- 
tation with individual schools. 


The University of Pittsburgh has 
adopted a new academic schedule, the 
“trimester calendar plan,” to enable 
students to obtain a more complete 
education in the four years tradition- 
ally spent in college and to begin a 
professional career earlier. The tri- 
mester calendar consists of three 
fifteen-week periods of study and one 
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month of vacation during every cal- 
endar year. The new schedule will 
go into effect for Freshmen and 
Sophomores in September, 1959, and 
for the entire undergraduate student 
body in September, 1960. The pro- 
fessional schools will come under the 
plan within a three-year period. Stu- 
dents will be permitted to enter the 
University at the beginning of the 
autumn and spring trimesters. Two 
or three trimesters of study a year will 
be considered a full program. Ad- 
ditional scholarship and loan assistance 
will be available for students electing 
a full trimester plan, since, although the 
cost of their education will remain the 
same, it will be incurred in a shorter 
period. It is believed that the new 
plan will provide for full and efficient 
utilization of university facilities and 
the abilities of the faculty and students. 


The Institute of International Edu- 
cation reports that more foreign stu- 
dents studied in the United States in 
1957-58 than in any other year: 43,391 
students and scholars from 145 coun- 
tries attended 1,801 American uni- 
versities in every state, Alaska, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

A “typical” foreign student emerges 
from the surveys conducted by the 
Institute. He is a Far Easterner 
majoring in engineering; he is in the 
United States, not on a scholarship, 
but on his own funds; and, in one of 
every three cases, he is interested in 
employment after graduation with the 
overseas branch of an American 
corporation. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute has 
initiated a plan for increasing financial 
support of higher education by alumni, 
faculty, and staff which they recom- 
mend for adoption by business and 
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educational institutions. Under the 
plan an annual donation is accumu- 
lated by means of monthly payroll 
deductions and then transmitted by 
the employer to a specified college or 
university. It is expected that use 
of the plan will greatly reduce fund- 
raising expenses and increase the 
amount of individual gifts. A booklet 
describing the plan is available free of 
charge from the Institute. 


In an effort to help the colleges and 
universities in the United States 
launch programs to recruit and train 
college teachers, the :American Coun- 
cil on Education is distributing 175,000 
free copies of a booklet entitled College 
Teaching as a Career. The booklet, 
which was prepared by the Council, 
contains statements by teachers and 
writers, including Mark Van Doren, 
Reuben G. Gustavson, T. V. Smith, 
and Fred M. Hechinger. The dis- 
tribution is being financed by the 
Ford Foundation, and is designed to 
supplement programs of governmental 
and non-governmental agencies. 


According to the thirty-ninth an- 
nual enrollment survey conducted for 
School and Society by Raymond 
Walters, president emeritus of the 
University of Cincinnati, there were 
1,828,660 full-time students registered 
in the autumn of 1958 at the 944 
colleges and universities contributing 
data. The number of Freshmen in- 
creased in all subject-matter areas 
except engineering. The ten institu- 
tions enrolling the greatest numbers 
of students were California, 43,478; 
State University of New York, 29,772; 
College of the City of New York, 
29,279; Minnesota, 26,568; Michigan, 
23,506; Illinois, 22, 723; Texas, 21,498; 
Wisconsin, 21,440; Ohio State, 21,399; 
and Michigan State, 19,597. 
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Further Study of the “New 
College” Proposal 
T IS a pleasure to report that study 
looking to the possible establish- 
ment of “New College,” to be 
sponsored by and closely associated 
with Amherst, Mount Holyoke, and 
Smith colleges and the University of 
Massachusetts, is continuing. As we 
reported in the February issue, a joint 
committee representing the four insti- 
tutions and supported by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
proposed the establishment of a college 
which would break sharply with many 
of our traditions—would, indeed, be a 
“New College.”! The four colleges 


have received a further grant of 
$25,000 from the Fund for the Ad- 


vancement of Education to make 
detailed financial analyses, curricular 
experiments, and architectural studies 
related to the New College plan. 

The four presidents and their boards 
of trustees have made no commitments 
with respect to the actual establish- 
ment of the new institution, and the 
Fund has disclaimed any present com- 
mitment to provide funds for this. 
But all of the presidents have expressed 
enthusiasm for the committee’s plan 
and have endorsed the continuation 
of its studies. The Fund evidently 
regards the project favorably; other- 

1C. L. Barber, Donald Sheehan, Stuart M. 
Stoke, and Shannon McCune, The New College 
Plan: A Proposal for a Major Departure in 
Higher Education. Amherst, Massachusetts, 
1958. The plan is summarized in “A Proposal 


for a New Kind of College,” Journat oF 
Hicuer Epvucation, XXX (February, 1959), 


Pp. 109-11. 


wise, it would hardly have made the 
additional grant. 

The committee that made the origi- 
nal study has been strengthened. 
Sidney R. Packard of Smith College, 
who is co-ordinator for the co-operative 
activities in which the four colleges are 
already engaged, has been added to it, 
and C. L. Barber of Amherst, a mem- 
ber, has been freed from some of his 
teaching duties to devote most of his 
time to the project. 

The present study is threefold. The 
first phase is an investigation of the 
capital and operating costs of the 
proposed college, and of new tech- 
niques of financing to meet them. 
The committee expects to consult not 
only financial officers of colleges and 
universities but also economists and 
businessmen. The second phase will 
comprise experiments with the cur- 
ricular practices and teaching tech- 
niques outlined in the first report; 
these will require the co-operation of 
faculty members at the sponsoring 
institutions. In addition, reactions 
to the plan as originally proposed will 
be solicited from faculty members at 
the four colleges and elsewhere. 

The third part of the study is a 
consideration of architectural schemes 
for the new institution, primarily with 
respect to their bearing on financial 
requirements. 

The committee intends to prepare 
estimates by June 15 sufficiently de- 
tailed to provide a basis for program- 
ing the actual construction and staffing 
of the college. Concurrently, it will 
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be arranging for several experimental 
courses, of the types recommended in 
the earlier report, to be offered at the 
sponsoring colleges. 

The chairman, Shannon McCune, 
reports keen interest in the plan 
among college teachers, parents, and 
others. Both the general and the 
education press have received the pro- 
posal with enthusiasm. A number of 
colleges have set up study committees 
or faculty seminars to study its impli- 
cations for their own programs. We 
share this enthusiasm. The original 
report of the committee is one of the 
most exciting and encouraging edu- 
cational documents that we have ever 
read. Its quality and the wisdom 
with which the committee is carrying 
forward its study constitute the best 
possible guarantee of the merit of 
future plans. 

In view of the highly favorable 
reception of the first report, we fully 
expect that a college such as that 
envisaged by the committee will be 
established within a short time. If 
and when it is, we shall envy the 
faculty members who work in it and 
the parents whose sons and daughters 
are admitted as students. Heartiest 
congratulations to the four presidents, 
the members of the study committee, 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, and all other persons and 
agencies who have contributed to the 
project. Best wishes for success in 
the development of New College. 

R. H. E. 


A New Engineering Curriculum 
at Princeton 


HE School of Engineering at 
Princeton University has adopted 
a new plan of study, effective in 
the fall of 1959. Instead of depart- 
mental curriculums in aeronautical, 
chemical, civil, electrical, geological, 
and mechanical engineering, the school 
will offer a plan of study that combines 
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basic training in science and mathe- 
matics with specialization in one of 
several programs in each field of 
engineering. The four-year under- 
graduate program will fall into three 
stages. The first comprises the en- 
trance requirements and the uniform 
freshman program, composed largely 
of study in mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, and literature. The second 
stage combines continued study of 
mathematics and science with funda- 
mental engineering studies and an 
introduction to departmental studies. 
Normally, this stage will occupy the 
sophomore year. The third stage 
comprises departmental concentration. 
All three stages provide opportunity 
for study in the social sciences and 
humanities. 

There are many reasons for the 
decision to replace the traditional 
curriculum, which is largely fixed, 
with the new one, which is much more 
flexible. The constantly changing em- 
phasis within the whole field of 
engineering and within each area 
makes it important to adjust educa- 
tional programs promptly. The new 
plan provides for better adaptation to 
the needs, interests, and abilities of 
the student; it provides for building a 
program around the individual instead 
of fitting the individual to the program. 
It places greater emphasis on the 
broad, fundamental engineering studies 
and at the same time makes possible 
concentration during the upper-class 
years on different sub-areas within 
each department. It makes more 
allowance for advanced placement of 
properly qualified students. Not least 
important, it de-emphasizes course 
credits and puts emphasis on the 
student’s four-year program as a 
whole and his general academic 
average rather than on his marks in 
individual courses. The new plan is 
in accord with current developments 
in the liberal arts and other areas of 
higher education. 
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AMERICAN STUDIES IN THE UNITED 
States: A Survey oF COLLEGE 
Procrams, by Robert H. Walker. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1958. x-+218 


pp. $3.00. 

This book fills a long-felt need. The 
reviewer's dog-eared cliché actually 
applies in this case because that is 
what the book does, does only, and 
does well. With Sigmund Skard’s 
companion survey of American Studies 
in Europe (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1958), it defines 
as a movement the increasing attention 
paid since the 1930’s to advanced study 
of American civilization, takes inven- 


tory of its present status, analyzes 
and evaluates its various approaches 
and methods, and predicts and helps 


to plan for its future. That there is 
such a movement in fact can no 
longer be denied; the question of what 
should be done about it, either in 
general or in any one institution, can 
now be considered on the basis of 
statistical data and matured judgment 
rather than merely in theory. 

Mr. Walker’s committee used three 
types of evidence: the questionnaire, 
the interview and letter-exchange, and 
the conference of participants. The 
greater part of their report is devoted 
to carefully prepared statements on the 
American-Studies activities of the 
ninety-five institutions which survived 
the several tests of inquiry and veri- 
fication that the Greer and Walker 
Committee of the American Studies 
Association undertook to apply to the 
situation. The final section, “A Sum- 


mary and Analysis,” is based on these 
data as well as on notes from the 
sessions of an open conference of the 
Walker Committee in 1957 and on the 
few books and articles that have so 
far been written on the subject. It is 
commendably judicious and impartial. 
Mr. Walker has wisely avoided any 
impulse to promote or discourage the 
movement or to discriminate among 
institutions offering work in the field. 

From the data here supplied, how- 
ever, a few generalizations are possible. 
Full-length programs seem to be of 
three kinds: (a) combinations of 
American history and literature, with 
support in various degrees from other 
subjects; (b) groups of six or more 
subjects in some sort of organized 
confederation; and (c) programs built 
around a single culture-concept ex- 
pressed in one or more basic courses to 
which work in other departments may 
be related. There are also single 
courses, sometimes required of all 
undergraduates, and there are pro- 
grams offered by single departments, 
usually history or literature. 

Some twenty-six undergraduate and 
nine graduate programs have been in 
successful operation long enough and 
have sufficient enrollment to be estab- 
lished curriculums; and, with candi- 
dates for the Ph.D. currently numbering 
over two hundred in nine universities, 
of which Minnesota and Pennsylvania 
have the largest share (Harvard, 
N.Y.U., Western Reserve, and Yale, 
the next), there will be an increasing 
supply of available teachers and direc- 
tors of programs in the future. Am- 
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herst, Princeton, and Yale seem to 
lead in undergraduate enrollment as 
well as in pioneering experimentation, 
but Barnard, Brown, Harvard, Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania, Rutgers, Syra- 
cuse, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, as well 
as some of the leading women’s 
colleges, are among those with estab- 
lished major programs. There is also 
a tendency among teachers’ colleges to 
offer concentration in the field, and 
there are special courses, sometimes 
required, at California Institute of 
Technology, Columbia, Tulane, and 
U.C.L.A. 

On the basis of the data supplied 
by the Skard and Walker surveys, it 
is now possible for interested persons 
or institutions to decide for themselves 
what they wish to do about the 
movement. 

Rosert E. 
University of Pennsyloania 


Science IN THE Makino, dy H. 
Hildebrand. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1957. x+118 pp. 
$3.00. 

If the final test of a book is to be 
found in whether or not someone 
wants to read it, then Mr. Hildebrand’s 
little book is a success so far as this 
reviewer is concerned. Picking it up 
at the beginning of a busy day’s work, 
with a desk full of unanswered letters, 
I could not resist reading many pages. 
The end of the day found me reading 
the second chapter aloud with con- 
siderable relish to my wife. From 
my own experience, I predict that 
many will find this a delightful book. 
It will appeal, not only to chemists, but 
to anyone who has an interest in sci- 
ence even if he is barely literate in 
scientific terminology. 

Mr. Hildebrand has been conduct- 
ing a course at the University of 
California “designed to acquaint ma- 
ture students—juniors and seniors— 
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with features of the scientific enter- 
prise that are of general value as 
liberal education.”” The substance of 
this course is contained in four Bamp- 
ton Lectures given at Columbia Uni- 
versity and published here. 

In reading these four essays, I had 
the impression that they constitute a 
kind of autobiographical account of 
the intellectual life of the author. 
The first essay, “Search for Knowl- 
edge,” describes the way in which a 
young investigator took first one step 
and then another in his efforts to 
solve a problem, finally arriving at an 
understanding of the nature of solu- 
tions which has made him pre-eminent 
in his field. The emphasis, however, 
is on the method rather than on the 
content of the theory. 

The second essay, “False Paths,” 
shows Hildebrand the teacher, guiding 
students in their thinking, encouraging 
them always to understand but at the 
same time showing little patience 
with careless thinking. The many 
amusing incidents and_ illustrative 
examples in this chapter make it very 
entertaining reading. 

The third essay, “Science Has Its 
Cathedrals,” is a serious effort to make 
intelligible to the non-specialist some 
of the great ideas of science. The 
intuitive approach here emphasized 
cannot fail to be of interest and help, 
even to the specialist. These ideas 
include oxidation-reduction potentials, 
probability, entropy, and free energy, 
among others. Although the concepts 
are not simple for the non-technical 
reader, Hildebrand the teacher comes 
to the rescue with an apt and homely 
illustration just when the going begins 
to seem a bit difficult. 

The last essay, “Knowledge and 
Power,” gives some insight into the 
views of a writer who has broad 
interests and wants to share with the 
reader his convictions concerning the 
role of science in our present society: 
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its relation to religion, public affairs, 
and human dignity. It is a tempta- 
tion to quote some of the author’s 
statements in this essay, but this can 
hardly be done without danger of 
misrepresentation. 

One misprint is mentioned to assist 
the reader who might otherwise be 
confused. On page 65, the value for 
the copper reaction should be p/us, not 
minus, 0.345 to be in accord with the 
convention used in this discussion. 

Finally, a word of warning. Hilde- 
brand expresses himself in clear and 
forceful English. In the light of his 
great interest in education and the 
very considerable amount of time he 
has spent speaking and writing on the 
subject, it is not to be expected that 
this book would be devoid of all 
reference to it. Anyone who is very 
sensitive to criticism of our present 
educational system in the United 
States should be prepared for an 
occasional straightforward expression 
of the author’s views on the subject. 

Henry E. Bent 
University of Missouri 


SHaw on Epucation, dy Louis Simon. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1958. xx+290pp. $5.50. 
In this compact and, on the whole, 

comprehensive little book, Mr. Simon 

has interpreted the word education so 
broadly that he has been able to bring 
almost every phase of Shaw’s thought, 
from socialism to creative evolution, 
and his life, from his school days in 

Ireland to his entering the theatre in 

London, into his purview. He has 

surveyed the books and articles on 

political and economic subjects, the 
theatrical and musical reviews, the 
correspondence, the plays, and the 
prefaces to the plays and novels—but 
for some inexplicable reason he has 
completely ignored the novels them- 
selves. Since some of Shaw’s most 
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interesting early ideas and characters 
within the educational realm occur in 
these novels, the conspectus suffers 
somewhat from this omission. 

Mr. Simon, obviously an admirer of 
Bernard Shaw (why does practically 
everybody today insist on calling him 
George Bernard Shaw in spite of his 
reiterated plea to people not to 
“George” him?), is naturally faced 
with the critic’s usual dilemma: How 
shall an upholder of democratic prin- 
ciples separate Shaw’s extreme and 
sometimes shocking views on dictator- 
ship, totalitarianism, and even liqui- 
dation of the “unfit” from his better- 
reasoned views on such things as the 
qualifications of teachers of various 
types of subjects, the necessity of 
providing an opportunity for the clash 
of opposing ideas, and the indispensa- 
bility of arousing the interest of the 
student in his work? Even though 
Shaw insists that education should be 
compulsory only through its most 
elementary stages and that, in spite 
of his emphasis on art as the most 
effective means of inspiring the stu- 
dent, aesthetic appreciation is still not 
democratically possible,' he is, on the 
whole, sympathetic toward the general 
principles of “progressive education” 
and of “learning by doing”—though 
he does not seem to be familiar with 
them under these names. Mr. Simon 
is right in surmising that Shaw never 
referred to John Dewey by name;? in 
fact, Shaw would probably have 
sworn that he had these ideas long 
before Dewey did. 

It is rather strange that Mr. Simon, 
in view of his proper concern with the 
newer theories and methods of modern 
education, has passed over without 
noting it the passage in the Preface to 

ISee “Art and the Artist Man” in my book 
Men and Supermen: The Shavian Portrait 
Gallery (Cambridge, oy Harvard 
University Press, 1954), PP. 137-5 


*See my article “Bernard Shaw, Philosopher,” 
PMLA, LXIX (March, 1954), p. 71. 
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Misalliance where Shaw shows his 
knowledge of Pestalozzi and Froebel, 
Mason and Montessori. It is also 
rather strange that nowhere in his 
book does he consider the influence of 
Freud on modern education, or men- 
tion Shaw’s general opinion of Freud. 
Since the acceptance of the Neo- 
Lamarckian theory of the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics is basic in 
Shaw’s views on the role of education 
in creative evolution, it might also 
have been well to mention his gleeful 
embracing of the “experiments” of 
Stalin’s favorite geneticist, the later 
discredited Lysenko. Nor is Mr. 
Simon very consistent when he states 
that after Man and Superman, with 
its preface and its “Revolutionist’s 
Handbook,” “one does not find any- 
thing about eugenic breeding in Shaw’s 
later work,” and then goes on to 
discuss The Simpleton of the Unex- 
pected Isles, the whole comic basis of 
which is an unsuccessful experiment in 
eugenic breeding. Similar experiments 
are also referred to several times in 
Farfetched Fables. 

Though, on the whole, Shaw stuck 
to his early views on most matters 
with unrelenting rigidity, he neverthe- 
less did modify some of them as he 
grew older. It is, therefore, not 
always safe to discuss his opinions on 
education without regard to the time 
when he held them. This principle 
applies especially to some of his views 
on the relationship between his ideas 
on education, Fabian socialism, and 
communism. Mr. Simon, who gener- 
ally emphasizes Shaw as a “constitu- 
tional Fabian,” might have noted that 
Shaw in his final credo and valedictory 
preface to Farfetched Fables just before 
his death said that he would permit 
himself to be labeled as a “Fabian 
Communistand Creative Evolutionist.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of these stric- 
tures and others that might be ad- 
vanced, Mr. Simon has produced a 
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valuable study for both Shavians and 
educators. His final chapter, in which 
he sums up some of Shaw’s inconsis- 
tencies and contradictions, and win- 
nows out the wheat from the chaff of 
his educational beliefs, is an admirable 
summary of the results of the entire 
study. 

ArTuHUR H. NETHERCOT 

Northwestern University 


SEPARATE AND UNEQUAL, by Louis R. 
Harlan. Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1958. xvi+290 pp. $6.00. 

DiscrIMINATION AND PRIVATE 
Epvucation: A Lecat dy 
Arthur §S. Miller. Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1958. xvi+136 pp. 
$3.50. 

Here are two valuable, scholarly 
contributions to the rapidly growing 
body of literature bearing upon the 
racial conflict which sorely besets us 
nowadays. 

Louis R. Harlan is an historian, and 
in this book he recounts and interprets 
the struggle for public education in 
Virginia, Georgia, and the Carolinas 
between 1900 and 1915. These were 
crucial years. Though there were 
schools in the South before the Civil 
War, universal education was not 
accepted as a state obligation. After 
the war, “the Schoolma’am and the 
Carpetbagger rode into the South 
together, Yankees both, one to uplift, 
the other to exploit” (page 3). Their 
efforts were not entirely in vain, for 
the native whites who restored home 
rule firmly declared their intention of 
retaining the public schools. The 
state system of public education ranks 
as one of the few constructive and 
permanently popular achievements of 
Radical Reconstruction. 

Even so, in 1900 the Southern 
educational structure bore little resem- 
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blance to its New England prototype. 
“The South did not have the American 
system of education, much less the 
Massachusetts type of school” (page 
36). By 1915 the situation was vastly 
improved, though the lag behind 
non-Southern schools continued. The 
author tells the exciting story of how 
these changes were brought about, of 
the people who sparked the movement, 
of the nature and extent of the 
opposition, and of the formidable 
obstacles that had to be overcome. 

The book focuses upon the role of 
certain Northern philanthropists who 
joined with Southern educators, form- 
ing the Southern Education Board, 
“an intersectional partnership of mod- 
erate progressives.” The Board, un- 
like other philanthropic groups, had 
no money to give away. It was 
primarily a propaganda agency, pro- 
moting education through circulars, 
bulletins, campaigns, and, above all, 
oratory. Its achievements were great 
and numerous, but it had the mis- 
fortune to run head on into the rising 
tide of white supremacy. A com- 
promise was made, the Negro paid the 
price, and consequently “the Board’s 
efforts seem to have had almost no 
effect on the Negro schools” (pages 
268 ff.). Massive financial discrimina- 
tion against the already conveniently 
segregated Negro schools created a 
system which was “separate and 
unequal.” 

The compromise made by the leaders 
of the Southern education movement 
was not as cowardly as it would be 
for persons living today. The creed of 
that generation included a firm belief 
in the inherent inequality of the races 
and in the efficacy of education in 
solving racial problems. The leaders 
of the movement did not question 
these assumptions. One wonders, too, 
what their accomplishments, if any, 
might have been had they not made 
the compromise. 
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Arthur S. Miller is professor of law 
at Emory University, and in his book 
he raises a number of very timely 
questions and discusses them in lan- 
guage a layman can readily follow. 
Attention is directed currently upon 
the recent court rulings on public 
education, while this book is focused 
on the legal ramifications involved in 
the desegregation of private and 
denominational schools and colleges. 
Of the nation’s 15,000 private schools, 
nearly 3,000 are located in the Southern 
states whose laws forbid the mixing 
of races. A number of these institu- 
tions, despite state laws to the con- 
trary, have already put into effect 
integration policies. 

The situation leads to a number of 
delicate questions, and the author 
discusses these in detail, setting out 
the legal doctrine with as much 
precision as possible, and attempts to 
forecast the probable course of future 
judicial decisions. He confesses that 
some of what he has to say “travels 
judicial seas as yet uncharted.” 

Basically there are two kinds of 
problems. First, if a private institu- 
tion should undertake to integrate, 
what kinds of sanctions might the 
community apply? The author dis- 
cusses such devices as denying exemp- 
tion from taxation, free textbooks, and 
free bus transportation, and engaging 
in various other forms of annoy- 
ance which law-enforcement officials 
have at their command. There follows 
an interesting chapter on private 
sanctions which may, and are, em- 
ployed against nonconforming whites. 

Questions of another type have to 
do with the problems which Southern 
private schools might have to face if 
Negroes should attempt to apply to 
them the principles of recent court 
rulings. The author believes that 
“only the most compelling reasons 
would lead the Court to open that 
Pandora’s box” (page 95). 
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The problems of race relations ate 
exceedingly complex, and a proper 
understanding of them calls for a 
variety of approaches—historical, legal, 
psychological, sociological, and ethical. 
These two thoughtful books, one by 
an historian and one by a lawyer, will 
help to dispel the misunderstanding 
that arises when one adopts a single 
approach, and will discourage a 
romantic zeal for quick and easy 
remedies. 

Brewton Berry 
Ohio State University 


MANUAL For StupieEs oF Space UTILI- 
ZATION IN COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
siT1eEs, by John Dale Russell and 
James I. Doi. Athens, Ohio: 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
1957. XiV+130 pp. $7.50. 


The recent decision of the American 
people to guarantee ever increasing 


enrollments in the colleges and univer- 
sities through federal support is laud- 
able. At the same time, failure to 
guarantee support for physical-plant 
expansion points up the problem faced 
by the college administrator. These 
two facets of the problem facing 
American colleges and universities, 
apparently working at cross purposes, 
serve to lend immediate importance 
to this publication. 

There are a number of good reasons 
why the preparation of this manual 
was undertaken. Among these rea- 
sons was the desire to provide the 
administrators of colleges and uni- 
versities with a uniform plan for 
analyzing space use and determining 
space needs—a reason which justifies 
the efforts expended. Before adequate 
support for capital-outlay programs 
can be achieved, comparable data on 
the operation of institutions of higher 
learning must be secured and used for 
management purposes. 
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The authors of this book have pre- 


pared a scholarly plan for space-utiliza- 
tion studies. This work is brilliantly 
written, and its design gives evidence 
that these men have intimate knowl- 
edge of this sometimes confusing area 
of work. They have reviewed current 
practices and fashioned a system of 
accounting, complete with suggested 
forms that will make possible the col- 
lection and evaluation of data of 
almost any desired scope or sequence. 

The “Do-It-Yourself” aspects of this 
presentation should be taken seriously. 
A man or woman qualified to under- 
take a space-utilization study can be 
found in almost any college or univer- 
sity if he can have access to the 
comprehensive point of view pre- 
sented in this volume. Such a study 
can be materially strengthened by the 
judicious use of specialists in the 
school-plant field, particularly in those 
areas where quality judgments are 
indicated. 

An attempt is made by the authors 
to develop normative data from space- 
utilization studies now available. Al- 
though the data reported appear to 
present some stable relationships, it 
seems probable that much more inten- 
sive study must go into this area of 
research before the college or univer- 
sity administrator can base his case 
for additional physical facilities on 
the norms reported. 

The educator charged with the re- 
sponsibility for developing a space- 
utilization study for a given institution 
will find the manual an excellent guide. 
He may be somewhat uneasy about 
the amount of clerical work indicated. 
This can be simplified by using any 
of the various electronic accounting 
devices available in most colleges and 
universities for summarizing and cor- 
relating the results of the study. 

ARNOLD C, TJOMSLAND 
State Board of Education 
Olympia, Washington 
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THEY CoE For THE Best oF REASONS: 
Stupents Topay, dy W. 
Max Wise. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 
1958. xiit+68 pp. $1.00. 

The first chapter of this book em- 
phasizes the point that students today 
differ from those of a half-century or 
more ago. In succeeding chapters, the 
author quotes studies of changes in 
enrollment, age level, sex, marital 
status, employment, socioeconomic 
background, race and religion, major 
fields and graduate study, persistence, 
and ability. The W. H. Cowley 
personal collection of materials was 
used to assure comprehensiveness and 
thoroughness of documentation. There 
follows an interesting summary of 
changes in student attitudes, espe- 
cially interesting in these days of 
heightened search for economic and 
personal security. Building his re- 
forms upon his thesis, the author 
identifies, in the final chapter, what 
he considers would be desirable 
changes in curriculum-making, teach- 
ing, and general relationships between 
the colleges and the student body. 

This reviewer has much sympathy 
with the reforms proposed but believes 
that the assumption that changes in 
the character of students justify them 
should be carefully scrutinized. More- 
over, the range in relevancy of data 
supporting the author’s characteriza- 
tions of present-day students is indeed 
a troublesome one. Enrollment and 
ability studies represent one extreme 
of the range, and Canby’s nostalgic 
recollections about life at Yale, another. 
The characterizations derived from 
some studies are so varied in conclu- 
sions, as well as supporting data, that 
one may question the author’s wisdom 
in combining them as a basis for 
highly generalized characterizations of 
students today. In spite of Mr. 
Wise’s repeated admonition that not 
all students are alike, the monograph 
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contains evidence of a_ persistent 
search for characterization of today’s 
“typical” student. It seems to the 
reviewer that mixing samplings of 
unknown validity through an additive 
process may not support some of the 
characterizations of “typical” students. 
A few studies quoted are no doubt 
statistically representative and enable 
such supergeneralization about three 
and one-half million students, but one 
is troubled by such a statement as the 
quotation from Gauss, “Almost nobody 
goes down to cheer the football team 
at practice” (page 38). The author 
says of some of Gauss’s generalizations, 
“The trend has continued and seems 
stronger than ever today” (page 38). 
Other instances of characterization of 
students-in-general are noted. 

Like other efforts to characterize a 
heterogeneous subgroup of a culture, 
this one may be appealingly congruent 
with the reader’s own observations of 
his or other campuses. But it may 
suffer from overextension from one 
campus, or a few, to all campuses; and 
it seems to proceed from the research 
methodology of addition of samplings 
of differing, and sometimes unknown, 
characteristics and _ validities. No 
doubt all observations and generali- 
zations from published studies possess 
some degree of validity. But the real 
problem involved in using them for 
supergeneralization of students-as-a- 
whole is to estimate confidence in their 
generality. This question is not ade- 
quately discussed except forinterspersed 
admonitions as to the individuality of 
students. 

The author outlines some curricular 
and other changes in college which 
seem to flow from the generalizations 
of the quoted studies. But one may 
accept his reforms without accepting 
either the universality or typicality of 
his characterizations, or his assumption 
of a causative relationship between 
characterizations and teaching reforms. 
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Perhaps there may be more relevant 
reasons for the long list of desirable 
reforms than the characterizations of 
so-called typical students provide. 

The summarization of diverse studies 
of observations is a much-needed 
contribution to curb a tendency to 
overgeneralize from one’s own limited 
samplings. And certainly the major 
thesis concerning the high desirability 
of focusing attention upon students 
today is admirably argued. 

E. G. WILLIAMSON 
University of Minnesota 


Facu.ty-ADMINISTRATION RELATION- 
sHIPs, edited by Frank C. Abbott. 
Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1958. x-+g0 pp. 
$1.00. 

This booklet resulted from a work 
conference held May 7-9, 1957, and 
sponsored by the Commission on 
Instruction and Evaluation of the 
American Council on Education. The 
participants included twelve members 
of the Commission appointed by the 
Council and twelve special guests who 
are well-known spokesmen from the 
fields of the behavioral sciences, indus- 
trial organization and relations, labor 
relations, and public administration. 

In a foreword written by Arthur S. 
Adams, president of the Council, it is 
pointed out that the meeting was the 
culmination of a series of discussions 
held by the Commission on “the 
sources of misunderstanding and con- 
flict between faculties and adminis- 
trators” (page v). The guests were 
invited to present “their own analyses, 
either of the sources of tensions or of 
relevant experience and insight in 
some of the fields of academic inquiry 
that might contribute to the resolution 
of undesirable conflict on the college 
campus” (page v). In a_ preface 
written by Elmer Ellis, chairman of 
the Commission, the hope is expressed 
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that “these papers and excerpts from 
the discussion will stimulate debate 
and inquiry among teachers and 
administrators in many disciplines and 
on many campuses as to the ‘right 
relation’ of the forces of higher 
education on the campus’ (page vii). 

Any reader who expects to find 
concrete suggestions for alleviating 
specific tensions between his faculty 
and his administrators may be dis- 
appointed. Problems of this type are 
not the kind that can be settled in 
two days of discussion by twenty-four 
men, no matter how wise they may 
be. The problems of faculty-adminis- 
tration relationships have plagued 
higher education since its inception, 
and easy solutions, if they existed, 
would have been found long ago. Uni- 
versities are “human organizations” to 
too great an extent to be simple. 

On the other hand, any reader who 
is looking for interesting and informa- 
tive reading on a vital and timely 
subject will certainly find it here. 
Some cf the best brains in the country 
were brought to bear forcibly on the 
subject and in a well-organized manner, 
and the results of both the formal 
speeches and the discussions should be 
very helpful background to anyone 
interested in the topic. 

All of the material points to the 
increasing complexity of these problems 
as our universities get larger and com- 
munication among the members be- 
comes more difficult. Continuing con- 
sideration is essential, if only to keep 
the problem from becoming more 
critical in the effective operation of 
our system of higher education. Many 
faculty members and administrators 
will undoubtedly conclude that the 
Council has performed a _ valuable 
service in focusing further debate and 
comments through the medium of this 
well-presented report. 

Sanrorp S. ATwoop 
Cornell University 
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THE CHALLENGE 
OF SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 


A systematic survey and 
evaluation of the 
conflicting opinions on 
science education 


Edited by JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
and HOWARD B. JACOBSON 


PUTNIK I’s carrier rocket 
launched not only the first 
earth satellite, but a swarm of 
books, articles, and speeches 
criticizing American educa- 
tional practices in the field of 
science. Here is a balanced, 
cool-headed symposium on the 
subject by a distinguished 
group of experts, including 
Presidential Consultant James 
R. Killian, Jr. and Nobel Prize- 
winner Werner Heisenberg. 
Each chapter represents a 
thoughtful evaluation of a par- 
ticular aspect of science educa- 
tion and its auxiliary aspects; 
together they form the most 
thorough and objective study 
yet to be published. $10.00 
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TITLES 
from OHIO STATE: 


THOMAS WORTHINGTON: Father of Ohio Statehood 


by Atrrep B. Sears “The book is very attractive and the 
contents represent solid scholarship.” —Cari WITTKE 


272 pp. 1958 $5.50 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE STATIONERS 


by Leo Kirscupaum scholarly examination of publishing 
practices in Shakespeare’s time. 


432 pp. 1955 $5.00 


THEOPHRASTUS ON STONES 


A Modern Edition with Greek Text, Translation, Introduction, and 
Commentary by Ear.e R. Catey anp Joun C. RicHarps “Fasci- 
nating reading for anyone with an interest in geology, mineralogy, or 
chemistry.” —Canadian Field Naturalist 


248 pp. 1956 $6.00 


LOUIS AGASSIZ: Scientist and Teacher 


by James Davip Teter _ Both a biography of the great nine- 
teenth-century scientist and a study of the influence of his teaching 
on American education. 


160 pp. 1947 $1.50 


Order from your bookstore or .. . 
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